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D "AE — work: appears with: 
confidence in the kingdom 

* gave birch to it; and will be 

well ſatisfied with its fortune, if it 
meets with as favoutable a reception 

ab has been indulged to all the other 
compoſitions of its author. The 
high eſteem which Mr. de Voltaire 
has always difcovered for the Eng · 
lh, is a proof how ambitious he is for 
their wpprodacba7 It is now grown 
familiar to him, but then he is nor 
tired with it; and indeed one would 
be apt to think that this circum- 
ſtance is pleaſing to the nation, from 
che ſtrong deſire they have to per- 
uſe whatever is publiſhed under 11 
L Wilbout pretending cherefore 1 to 
oy" great penetration, we may ven- 
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ture to affirm that his letters will 


meet with all the ſucceſs that could 
be wiſhed. Mr. de Voltaire is the 
author of them, they were written in 
London, and relate particularly to 


the Engliſh-; nation; three circum - 


| Hances whieh muſt neceſſarily recom- 
mend them. The great freedom 
with which Mer. de Voltaire delivers 
himſelf in his various obſervations, 
cannot give him any apprehenſions 
of their | leſs favourably receiv- 
ed upon that account, by a judicious 


people who abhor flattery. | The 


Engliſh are pleaſed to have their 
faults pointed out to them, becauſe 
this ſhews at the ſame time, that the 


writer is able to "Gtipgurſh. chen 


merit. 1 


We muſt 8 d 2 
theſe letters were not deſigned for 
the public. They are the reſult of 
the author's complacency and friend- 


ſhip for Mr. Thiriot, who had deſir- 


* * during * 0 in England, 
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* E N n 
eo favour him with ſuch remarks as 
d be might make on the manners and 
e euſtoms of the Britiſh-nation. Tis 
well known that in a correſpondence 
of this kind, the moſt juſt and regu- 
lar writer does not propoſe to obſerve 
any method. Mr. de Voltaire in all 
probability followed no other rule in 
the choice of his ſubjects than his 
particular taſte, or perhaps the que- 
s Eres of his friend. Be this as it will, 
7- | twas' thought that the moſt natural 
is order: in which they could be plac- 
e ed, would be that of their reſpective: 
Ir ¶ dates. Several particulars which are 
ſe mentioned in them make it neceſſa- 


e ſry for. us to obſerve, that they were | 


ir | written. between the latter end of 
£1728, and about 1731. The only: 
at ching that can be regreted on this; 
2X | occaſion is, that ſo agreeable a cor- 
of | reſpondence {ſhould have continued; 
d- Ino longer. 40 | 1 
r- | : The reader will no doubt obſerve, 


d, that che circumſtances in every let: 


ter which had not an immediate re- 
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lation to the title of it, have been 
omitted. I his was done on purpoſe; 
for letters written with the confi- = 
dence and ſimplicity of perſonal Pe 


fliendſhip, generally include certain P* 
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things which are not proper for the || © 
preſs. The publick indeed thereby 
often loſe a great many "agreeable 
particulars; but why ſhould they 
complain if the want of them is oom- 
penſated by a thouſand beauties of 
another kind? I be variety of the 
ſubjects, the graces of the diction, 
the ſolidiry of the reflections, the de- 
Hcare turn of the eriticiſm; in fine, 
the noble fire, which enlivens all the 
. . compoſitions of Mr de Voltaire, de-. 
ght the reader perpetually. Even 
the moſt ſerious letters, ſuch as thoſe 
which relate to Sir Iſuac Newton's 21 
philoſophy, will be found entertain- Je 
ing. The author has infuſed into 


dais ſubject all the delicate touches it 
vas ſulceptible of ; deep and abſtruſe 
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enough to ſhew that he was maſter 
of it, and always perſpicuous enough 
to be underſtood. 

Some of the Engliſh readers may 
perhaps be diſſatisſied at his not ex- 
patiating farther on their conſtituti- 
on and their laws, which moſt of 
them revere almoſt to idolatry; but 
this reſervedneſs is an effect of Mr. 
de Voltaire's judgment. He con- 
tented himſelf with giving his opini- 
on of them in general reflections, the 
caſt of which is entirely new, and 
which prove that he had made this 
art of the Britiſh polity his parti- 
cular ſtudy. Beſides, how was it poſ- 
ſible for a foreigner to pierce thro' 
Icheir politics, that gloomy labyrinth, 
Jin which ſuch of the Engliſh them- 
l ſelves as are beſt acquainted with it, 
Iconfeſs daily that * are bewilder- 
led and loſt? 
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CONCERNING THE 


ENGLISH NATION. 


OF THE QUAKERS. 


IF LETTER I. 
WAS of opinion, that the doctrine and 
J hiſtory of ſo extraordinary a people were 
worthy the attention of the curious. To 
acquaint myſelf with them, I made a viſit to 
one of the moſt eminent Quaker in England, 
who after having traded thirty years had the 
wiſdom to preſcribe hmits to his fortune and 
to his defires, and was fettled in a little ſoli - 
'tude not far from London. Being come into 
it, I perceived a ſmall, but regularly built 
houſe, vaſtly neat, but without the leaſt pomp 
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2 TETTERS conczaning 
of furniture. The Quaker, ho owned it; was 
a hale raddy complexioned old man, who had 


. 
A. 
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never been afflicted with ſickneſs, becauſe he 


had always been inſenſible to paſſions, and a 


perfect ſtranger to intemperance. I never in 
my life ſaw a more noble or a more engaging 
aſpect than his. He was dreſſed like thoſe of 
his perſuaſion, in a plain coat, without plaits in 
"the ſides, or buttons on the pockets and ſleeves; 


and had on a beaver, the brims of which were 


horizontal, like thoſe of our clergy. - He did 
-not uncover himſelf when I appeared, and ad- 
vanced towards me without once ſtooping his 
'body ; but there appeared more politeneſs in 


the open, humane air of his countenance, than 


in the cuſtom of drawing one leg behind the 
. other, and taking that from the head which 
is made to cover it. Friend, ſays he to me, I 
perceive thou art a ſtranger, but if I can do a- 
ny thing for thee, only tell me. Sir, ſays I to 
-him, bending forwards, and advancing, as is u- 
ſual with us, one leg towards him, I flatter my- 
;Felf that my juſt curioſity will not give you the 
leaſt offence, and that you will do me the ho- 
-nour to inform me of the purticulars of your 
religion. 
the Quaker, are too full of their bows and 

compliments, but I never met with any of them 

who had ſo much curioſity as thyſelf. Come 
in, and let us firſt dine together. I ſtill conti- 


nued to make ſome unſeaſonable ceremonies, || 


The people of thy country, replied 
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n it not being eafy to diſengage one's ſelf at once 
be om habits we have been long uſed to; and 

i ſter taking part of a frugal meal; which began 
2 Pad ended with a prayer to God, I began to 
in Wqzeſtion my courteous hoſt, I opened with 
_ at which good Catholics have more than once 
r ade to Huguenors, My dear Sir, ſays I, were 
8 you ever baptized? I never was, replied the 


Quaker, nor any of my brethren. Zouns, ſays 
to him, you are not Chriſtians then. Friend, 
eplies the old man in a ſoft tone of voice, 
wear not; we are Chriſtians, and endeavour 
o be good Chriſtians, but we are not of opi- 
non, that the ſprinkling water on a child's 
ead makes him a Chriſtian. Heavens! ſays I, 
hocked at his impiety, you have then forgot 
Chriſt was baptized by St. John. Friend, 
eplies the mild Quaker once again, ſwear not. 
hriſt indeed was baptized by John, but he 
imfelf never baptized any one. We are the 
iſciples of Chriſt, not of John. I pitied very 
Puch the ſincerity of my worthy Quaker, 
the Yd was abſolutely for forcing him to get him- 
ho- Wie chriſtened. Were that all, replied he ve- 
Ut By gravely, we would ſubmit chearſully to bap- 
fn, purely in compliance with thy weakneſs, 
and or we do not condemn any perſon who uſes. 
em , but then we think, that thoſe who profeſs. 
Ms religion of ſo holy, ſo ſpiritual a nature as 
tte That of Chriſt, ought to abſtain to the utmoſt 
25 ( their power from the Jewiſh ceremonies, O 
A 2 


4 'LETTERS concerning 
unaccountable! ſays I, what? - baptiſm a Jew- 
iſh ceremony? Yes, my friend. ſays he, fo tru- 
ly Jewiſh that a great many Jews uſe the bap- 
tiſm of John to this day, Look into ancient 
- authors, and thou wilt find that John only re- di 
vived this practice; and that it had been uied 
by the Hebrews, long before his time, in like 
manner as the Mahometans imitated the Iſh- 
maelites in their pilgrimages to Mecca. Jeſus 
indeed ſubmitted to the baptiſm of John, as he 
had ſuffered himſelf to be circumciſed ; but 
circumciſion and the waſhing with water ought 
to be aboliſhed by the baptiſm of Chriſt, that 
baptiſm of the ſpirit, that ablution of the ſoul, 
. Which is the ſalvation of mankind. Thus the fore- 
runner ſaid, © I indeed baptize you with water 
% unto repentance ; but he that cometh after 
% me, is mightier than I, whoſe ſhoes I an 
& not worthy to bear; he ſhall baptize you 
« with the Holy Ghoſt and with fire &.“ Like- 
wiſe Paul, the great apoſtle of the Gentiles,writes eon 
as follows to the Corinthians; Chriſt ſeatrep 
* me not to baptize, but to preach the gol- 
& pel +; and indeed Paul never baptized bu 
two perſons with water, and that very muc 
againſt his inclinations. He circumciſed his dif 
ciple Timothy, and the other diſciples like wiſel mei 
circumciſed all who were willing to ſubmit tc 
that carnal ordinance, But art thou circum 


ad St, Matth. i lil, II, | t I Cor, i. 17. 
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w. dſed, added he ? 1 have not the honour to be 
u- fo, ſays I. Well, friend, contin es the Quaker, 
p- chou art a Chriſtian without being circumciſ- 
ut ed; and I am one without being baptiſed. Thus 
re- did this pions man make a wrong, but very 
ied fpecious, application, of four or five texts of 
ikeWW ſcripture which ſeemed to favour the tenets of 
ſh· ¶ his ſe&; but at the fame time forgot very fin» 
ſas cerely an hundred texts which made directly a- 
hes garaſt them. I had more ſenfe than to conteſt 
but with him, fince there is no poſſibility of con- 
ghtWvincing an enthuſiaſt. A man ſhould never pre- 
that tend to inform a lover of his miſt reſs's faults, 
oul, no more than one who is at law, of the bad- 
ore · ¶ neſs of his cauſe; nor attempt to win over a 
ater fanatic by ſtrength of reaſoning, 1 
ter y 1 waved the ſubject. 
an Well, ſays I to him, what fort of a commu- 
youſnion have you? We have none like that thou 
ike · ¶ hinteſt at among us, replied he. How! no 
ritei eommunion, ſays 1? Only that ſpiritual one, 
ſeuiſl replied he, of hearts. He then began again to 
goſ· throw out his texts of ſcripture; and preach- 
buffed a molt elegant + ſermon againſt that ordinance, 
nuch He haranged in a tone as though he had been 
s diſinſpired, - to prove that the ſacraments were 
2wilemerely of human invention, and that the word 
ſacrament was not once mentioned in the goſ- 
del. Excuſe, ſays he, my ignorance, for I have 
ot employed the hundredth part of the argu- 

ments 8 might 3 — the 
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wayſt peruſe in the expoſition of our faith 


as gur adverſaries confeſs it to be of danger 


uncorering my head, and at the ſame time ſaid 


„thank thee;” but he did not allow an) 


of Thou, employed in ſpeaking to them; and 


minence, and of holineſs, which mere worm 


truth of our religion; but theſe thou thyſe 


written by Robert Barclay. It is one of the 
beſt pieces that ever was penned by man; and 


dus tendency, the arguments in it muſt nece 
ſarily be very convincing. I promiſed to per- 
uſe this piece, and my Quaker imagined he 
had already made a convert of me. He after 
wards gave me an account, in few words, < 
ſome ſingularities which make this ſe& the cor 
tempt of others. Confeſs, ſays he, that it was 
very difficult for thee to refrain from laugh- 
ter, when I anſwered all thy civilities witho 
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thee and thou to thee. However, thou appear: 
eſt ro me too well read, not to know that in 
Chri(t's time no nation was ſo ridiculous as tc 
put the plural number for the ſingular. Au 
guſtus Caeſar himſelf was ſpoke to in ſuct 
phraſes as theſe, * I love thee, I beſeech thee, 


perſon to call him Domine, Sir. It was not 
till many ages after, that men would have the 
word You, as though they were double, inſtead 


uſurped the flattering ticles of lordſhip, of 


beſtow on other worms, by aſſuring them that 
they are with a moſt profound reſpect, and al 
infamous falſhood, their moſt obedient, hum: 
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We ſervants. It is to ſecure ourſelves more 
ſtrongly from ſuch a ſhameleſs traffic of lies 
and, flattery; iat we fer and thou a king with, | 
the ſame freedom a we do a beggar, and ſalute. 
no perſon, ;. we owing nothing to mankind but 
charity, and to the. laws reſpe& and obedience. 
Our apparel is alſo ſomewhat different from 
that of others, and this purely, that it may be 
a per petual warning to us not to imitate them. 
Others wear the badges and marks of their ſe- 
veral dignities, and we thoſe of chriſtian hu» 
mility. We fly from all aſſeniblics of pleaſure, 
from diverſions of every kind, and from places 
where gaming is practiſed; and indeed our caſe 
would be very deplorable, ſhould we fill with 
ſuch levities, as tboſe, I have mentioned, the 
heart which ought to be the habitation of God. 
We never ſwear, not even in a court of ju- 
ſtice, being of opinion that the moſt holy name 
of God ought not to be proſtituted in the mi- 
ſerable conteſts betwixt man and man. When 
we are obliged to appear before a magiſtrate 
upon other people's account, (for lawſuits are 
unknown among the friends) we give evidence 
to the truth by ſealing it with our yea or nay; 
and the judges believe. us on our bare affirma- 
tion, whilſt ſo many other Chriſtians forſwear 
themſelves on the holy goſpels. We never war 
or fight in any caſe; but it is not that we are 
© afraid; for ſo far from ſhuddering at the 
thoughts of death, * on the contrary, bleſs - 
414 =; 
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4 TETTERS conernanine + 
the moment that unites us with the being of 
beings ; but the reaſon of our not uſing the 
outward ſword is, that we are neither wolves, 
tigers, nor maltifts, but men and Chriſtians, 
Our God, who has commanded us to love our 
enemies, and to ſuffer without repining, would 
certainly not permit us to croſs the ſeas mere- 
ly becauſe murderers cloathed in ſcarler, and 
wearing caps two foot high, enliſt citizens by 
a noiſe made with two little ſticks on an aſs's 
ſkin extended. And when after a victory is 
gained, the whole city of London is illuminat- 
ed: when the ſky is in a blaze with fireworks, 
and a noiſe is heard in the air, of thankſgiy- 
ings, of bells, of organs, and of the cannon, we 
groan in ſilence, and are deeply affected with 
fadneſs of ſpirit and brokenneſs of heart, for 
the ſad havoc which is the occaſion. of * 
public rejoicings. 
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"LETTER I. 
OF THE QUAK ERS. 


UCH vas the ſubſtance of the converſas- 
tion I had with this very ſingular perſon ;: 


but I was greatly. ſurprized to ſee hun come 


the Sunday following, and take me with him 
to the Quakers meeting. There are ſeveral 
of theſe in London, but that which he carried 
me to lands near the famous pillar called the 
monument. The brethren. were already aſ- 
ſembled at my entering it with my guide. There 
might be about four hundred men and three 
hundred women in the meeting. 'The women 
hid their faces behind their fans, and the men 
were covered with their broad-brimed hats ; 
all were ſeated, and the ſilence was univerſal; 
I:paſt-through them, but did not perceive ſo 
much as one lift up his eyes to look at me. This: 
filence laſted a quarter of an hour, when at laſt 
one of them roſe up, took off his hat, and after 
making a variety of wry faces, and groaning 
in a moſt lamentable manner, he partly from 
his noſe, and partly from his mouth, threw out 
a ſtrange confuſed jumble of words (borrowed. 


as he imagined from the goſpel) which neither: 


himſelf. nor any of his hearers underſtood, 
as 


10 LETTERS eoncttmmme =» 
When this diſtorter had ended his beautiful 


ſoliloquy, and that the ſtupid, but greatly edi- 
fied, congregation: were ſeparated, I aſked my 
friend how it was poſſible for the judicious part 
of their aſſembly to ſuffer ſuch a babbling. We 


are obliged, fays he, to ſuffer it, becauſe no 
one knows when a man riſes up to hold forth, 


Whether he will be moved by the ſpirit or by 
* folly. In this doubt and uncertainty we liſten 
patiently to every one, we even allow our wo- 
men to hold forth; two or three of -theſe are 
often inſpired at one and the ſame time, and it 
is then that a moſt charming noiſe is heard in 
the Lord's houſe. You have then no prieſts, 
fays I to him ? No, no, friend, replies the Qua- 


| ker, to our great happineſs. Then opening 


one of the frietig's books, as he called it, he 
read the following words in an emphatic tone: 
God forbid we ſhould preſume to ordain any 
one to receive the holy ſpirit on the Lord's 
day, to the prejudice of the reſt of the breth- 
ren. Thanks to the Almighty, we are the 
only people upon earth that have no prieſts, 
Wouldit thou deprive us of fo happy a diftinc- 
tion ? Why ſhould we abandon our babe to 
mercenary nurſes, when we ourſelves have milk 
enough for it? Theſe mercenary creatures 
would ſoon domineer in our houſes and deſtroy 
both the mother and the babe. God has faid, 
Freely you have received, freely give. Shall 
ve, afier theſe words, cheapen, as it were, the 
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goſpel; ſell the Holy Ghoſt, and make of an 


aſſembly of Chriſtians a mere ſhop of traders? * 


We do nat pay a ſet of men cloathed in black, 
to aſſiſt our poor, to bury our dead, or to preach 
to the brethren; theſe offices are all of too ten- 
der a natute, for us ever to truſt them to o- 
thers. But how is it poſſible far you, ſays I, 
with fome warmth, to know whether your dif- 
equrie is really inſpired by the Almighty 2 Who 
ſoe ver, ſays he, {bell implore Chriſt to enligh- 
jen him, and ſhall publiſh the goſpel truths he 
may feel inwardly, fuch an one may be aſſur- 
ed that he is inſpired by the Lord. He then + 
poured forth a numberleſs multitude of ſcrip- 
ture texts, which proved, as he imagined, that 
there is no ſuch thing as Chriſtianity - without 
an immediate revelation, and added theſe re- 
markable words: When thou moveſt one of 
thy limbs, is it moved by thy own power ? Cer- - 
tainly not, for this limb is often ſenſible to in- 
voluntary motions; conſequently he, who crea- 
ted thy body, gives motion to this earthly ta- 
bernacle. And are the feveral ideas of which 
thy ſoul receives the impreſſion formed by thy 

ſelf? Much leſs are they, ſince theſe pour in 
upon thy mind whether thou wilt or no; con- 
ſequently thou receivelt thy ideas from him 
who created thy ſoul ; but as he leaves the af- - 
fections at full liberty, he gives thy mind ſuch 
ideas as thy affections may deſerve ; if thou li- 
yelt in God, thou acteſt, thou thinkeſt in God. 
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Afier this thou needeſt only but open thineſeyes 


to that light which enlightens all mankind, and 
it is then thou wilt perceive the truth, and 
make others perceive it. Why this, ſays I, is 
Malebranche's doctrine to a tietle. I am ac- 
quainted with thy. Malebranche, ſays he; he 
Had ſomething of the friend-in him, but was not 
enough ſo. 

Theſe are the moſt conſiderable eden 
I learn'd concerning the. doctrine of the Qua- 
kers: in my next letter I ſhall acquaint you 
with their hiſtory, which you will find more 
 Gugular than their opinions. | 
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LETTER III. 
OF THE QUAKE RS. 


'F O U have already beard that the Quak-- 
ers date from Chriſt, who according to 
them was the firſt Quaker. Religion, ſap 
theſe; was corrupted a little after his death, 
and remained in that ſtate of corruption about 
1600 years. But there were always a few 


Quakers concealed in the world, who carefully 


preſerved the ſacred fire, which was extinguiſh« 
ed in all but themſelves, till at laſt this lighe 
ſpread itſelf in England in 1642. 
It was at the time when Great Britain was 
torn to pieces by the inteſtine wars, which 
three or four ſects had raiſed in the name of 
God, that one George Fox, born in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, and ſon to a filk-weaver, took it into his 
head to preach; and as he pretended, with all 
the requiſites of a true apoſtle, that is, without 
being able either to read or write, He was 
about twenty five & years of age, irreproach- 
able in his life and conduct, and a holy mad- 
man, He was equipt in leather from head to 
foot, and travelled from one village to another, 
exclaiming againſt war and the clergy, Had his 


Fox could read at that age, 


F 
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invectives been levelled againſt the ſoldiery on- 
by, he would have been ſafe enongh; but he 


mveighed againſt eceleſiaſtics. Fox was ſeized 
at Derby, and being carried before a juſtice of 
peace, he did not once offer to pull off his lea- 


' thern hat; upon which an officer gave him a a 


great box on the car, and cried to him, do not 


you know you are to appear uncover'd before 
his worſhip? Fox preſented his other cheek to 


the officer, and begged him to give him ang» 


ther box for God's fake. The juſtice would 


have had him (warn before he aſked him any 
_ queſtions: Know, friend, ſays Fox to him, that 


I never (wear. The juſtice obſerving he the 


xeQion in Derby, with orders that he-ſhould 


be whipp'd there. Fox praiſed the Lord all 
the way he went to the houſe of correction, 


where the juſtice's order was executed with 
the utmoſt ſeyerity, The men, who whipped 
this enthuſaſt, were greatly ſurpriaed to hear 


him beſeech them to give him a few more laſh» 


es tor the good of his ſonl. There was no 
peed of increating theſe people; the laſhes were 
repeated, for which Fox thanked them very 
cordially, and began to preach. At firſt the 
ſpectators fell a laughing, but they afterwards 
liſtened to him; and as enthuſiaſm is an epi- 
demical diſtemper, many were perſuaded, and 
thoſe who ſcourged him became his firſt dis 
Ciples, Being ſet at liberty, he ran up and 
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down the country with a dozen proſelytes at 
his heels, ſtil} declaiming againſt the clergy, 
and was whipped from time to time. Being 
one day ſet in the pillory, he harangued the 
eroud in fo ſtrong and moving a manner, that 
fifty of the auditors became his converts, aud 
he won the reſt ſo much in his favour, that his 
head being freed tumultuoully from the hole 
where it was faſtened, the populace went and 
fearched for the church of England clergy» 
man, who had been chiefly inſtrumental in 
bringing him to this puniſhment, and fer him 
on the ſame pillory where Fox had Rood: 

Fox was bold enough to convert ſome of O- 
liver Cramwell's ſoldiers, who thereupon quite 
ted the ſervice, and refuſed to take the oaths. 
Oliver having as great a contempt for a fe& 

Which would not allow its members to fight, as 
Sextus Quintus had for another ſect, Dove 
non ſi chiavava, began to perſecute theſe new 
converts. The priſons were crouded with 
them; but perſecution ſeldom has any other 
effect than to increaſe the number of proſe 
lytes. Theſe came therefore from their con- 
finement more ſtrongly confirmed in the prin- 
Ciples they had imbibed, and followed by their 
goalers, whom they had brought over to their 
belief. But the circumſtances, which contri- [; 
buted chiefly to the ſpreading of this ſe, were | 
as follow. Fox thought himſelf inſpired, and 
gouſequeutly was of opinion, that he mult ſpeal 
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in a manner different from the reſt of mah-- 
kind. He thereupon began to wreath his bo- 
dy, and to ſcrew up his face; to hold in his 
breath, and to exhale it in a forcible manner, 
inſomuch that the prieſteſs of the Pythian god 
at Delphos could not have acted her part to 
better advantage. Inſpiration ſoon became ſo 
habitual to him, that he could ſcarce deliver 
himſelf in any other manner. This was the 
firſt gift he communicated to his diſciples. 
T heſe aped very fincerely their maſter's ſeve- 
ral grimaces, and ſhook in every limb the in- 
ſtant the fit of inſpiration came upon them; | un 
whence they were called Quakers: The vul-. ¶ ou 
gar attempted to mimic them, they trembledi 
they ſpake through the noſe ; they quaked; 
and fancied themſelves: inſpired by the _ 
Ghoſt. The- only thing now wanting was a 
few miracles, and accordingly they wrought 
_ ſome. | 

Fox, this modern patriarch, ſpoke thus to > 
jaſtice of peace, before a large aſſembly of peo- 
ple. Friend, take care what thou doſt : God 
will ſoon puniſh thee for perfecuting his ſaints, 
This magiſtrate being one who beſotted him- the 
{elf every. day with bad beer aud brandy, died ] he 
of an apolexy two days after, the moment he 
had ſigned a mittimus for impriſoning ſome 
Quakers. The ſudden death with which thig 
Juliice was ſeized, was not aſcribed to his in-“ 


zewperance, but was univerſally looked upon || * © 
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as the effect of the holy man's predictions; ſo» 
that this accident made more converts to a- 
keriſm, than a thouſand ſermons, and as many 
ſhaking fits could have done. Oliver, finding 
them to increaſe daily, was deſirous of bring- 
ing them over to his party; and for that pur-- 
poſe attempted to bribe them with money. 
However, they were incorruptible,which made 
him one day declare, that this religion was the 
only one he had ever met with that had reſiſt- 
ed the charms of gold, + 

The Quakers were ſeveral times per fecuted 
under Charles the ſecond, not upon a religi- 
ous account, but for refuſing to pay the tythes, | 
for thee-ing and thou-ing the magiſtrates, and 
for refuſing to take the oaths enacted by the: 
laws. 

At laſt Robert Barclay, a native of Scot«. 
land, preſented to the king in 1675, his apo- 
logy for the Quakers, a work as well drawn 
up as the ſubj ect could poſſibly admit. The 
dedication to Charles the ſecond is not filled 
with mean flattering encomiums, but abounds: 
with bold touches in favour of truth, and with 
the wiſeſt counſels. © Thou haſt taſted,” ſays. 
he to the king at the cloſe of his epiſtle dedi-. 
catory, ** of proſperity and adverſity ; thou 
* knoweſt what it is to be baniſhed thy native 
© country; to be over-ruled as well as to rule, 
and fit upon the throne ; and being oppreſſ- 
* ed, thou haſt reaſon to know how hateful. 
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** the oppreſſor is both to- Gad and man: if, 
* after all theſe warnings and advertiſements, 
* thou. doſt not turn unto the Lord with all 
thy heart, but forget him who remembered 
I thee-in thy diſtreſs, and give up thyſelf to 
follow luſt and vanity, ſurely great will de thy 
a condemnation, 

** Againſt which ſaare, as well as; the temp- 
i tation of thoſe. that mag or do feed-thee,. 
1 and prompt thee. to evil, the moſt excellent 


+ * and prevalent remedy will be, to apply hy- 


© ſelf to tbat light of Chriſt, which ſhjoeth in 


thy fins; but dath and will deal plainly and 
* faithfully. with. thee, as thoſe. that are fal- 


* Jowers thereof haye plainly done-------- Thy 
faithful friend and ſubject, Robert Barclay.” 
A more ſurpriaing cir cumſtanoe is. that this 


epiltle written by a private man of no figure, 
was ſo happy in its eſſects as to W to 


* perſecution, 


ef. 


« thy. conſcience, which neither can nor will 
* flatter thee, nor ſuffer, thee to be at caſe in 
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LETTER Iv. 
OF THE QUAKERS. 


BO u T this + time aroſe the illuſtrious 4 
William Pen, who raiſed the power of 
J the-Quakers in America, and would have made 
— them appear venerable in the eyes of the Eu- 
n Fopeans, were it poſſible for mankind to reſpect 
I virtue, when revealed in a ridiculous light. 
ni He was the only ſon of vice-admiral Pen, fa- - 
d vourite to the duke of York, afterwards king 
- James the ſecond, < 
Y William Pen, at twenty years of age hap- 
pened to meet with a * Quaker in Cork, whom : 
is be had known at Oxford, this man made 
©, proſelyte of him; and William being a ſpright- 
o' ly youth, and naturally eloquent, having a wins - 
ing aſpect, and a very engaging carriage, he 
| ſoon gained over ſome of his intimates. He 
carried matters fo far, that he formed by in- 
fenſible degrees a fociety of young Quakers, 
who met at his houſe; fo that he was at the 
head of a ſect when he was but a little ws 
twenty. 
* returned, after his leaving Cork, to. 


1 1666. #* Thomas Loe. 
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the vice-admiral his father, inſtead of fall- 
ing upon his knees to aſk him his bleſſing, he 
went up to him with his hat on, and faid, 
Friend, I am glad to ſee thee in good health, 
The vice-admiral imagined his ſon to be cra- 
zy; but ſoon finding he was turned Quaker, 
he employed all the methods that prudence 
could {uggelt, to engage. him to behave and act 

like other people. The youth made no other 
anſwer to his father, than by exhorting him 
to turn Quaker alſo. At laſt his father con- 
fined himſelf to this ſingle requeſt, viz that he 


ſhould wait upon, the king and the duke of 


York with his hat under his arm, and ſhould 
not thee and thou them. William anſwered, 
that he could not do theſe things for conſci- 
ence jake; which exaſperated his father to ſuch 
a degree, that he turned him out of doors, 
 Hpung Pen gave God thanks, for permitting 
him to ſuffer ſo early in his cauſe; after which 
he went into the city, where he held forth &, 
and made a great number of converts. | 
The church of England clergy found their 
congregations dwindle away daily; and Pen 
being young, handſom, and of a graceful ſta- 


ture the court, as well as the city ladies, flock- 


ed very devoutly to his meeting. The patri- 


arch George Fox hearing of his great repu- 


tation, came to London though the journey 
was very long purely to ſee and converie with. 


* About 1668, and the 24th year of his age. 
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him. Both reſolved to go upon miſſions into 
foreign countries, and accordingly they em- 
barked for Holland, after having left labour- 
ers ſufficient to take care of the London vine- 
yard, 

Their labours were crowned with ſucceſs in 
Amſterdam ; but a circumſtance, which reflect- 
ed the greateſt honour on them, and at the 
ſame time put their humility to the greateſt 
trial, was the reception they met with from E- 
lizabeth the princeſs Palatine, aunt to George 
the firſt of Great Britain, a lady conſpicuous 


for her genius and knowledge, and to whom 


Des Cartes had dedicated his Philoſophical Ro- 
mance. 


She was then retired to the Hague, where 


ſhe received theſe friends, for ſo the Quakers 


were at that time called in Holland. This 
princeſs had ſeveral conferences with them in 
her palace, and ſhe at laſt entertained ſo favou- 
rable an opinion of Quakeriſm, that they con- 
feſſed ſhe was not far from the kingdom of 
heaven, The friends ſowed likewiſe the good 
ſeed in Germany, but reaped very little fruit; 
for the mode of thee-inz and thou · ing was not 
approved of in a country, where a man is per- 


| petually obliged to employ the titles of high- 


neſs and excellency. William Pen returned 
ſoon to England, upon hearing of his father's 
ſickneſs, in order to ſee him before he died. 
Ihe vice-admiral was reconciled to his ſony 
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and though of a different perſuaſion, embrae- 
ed him tenderly, William made a fruitleſs e- 
hortation to his father not to receive the ſacra- A 
ment, but to die a Quaker; and the good old wy 


man intreated his ſon William to wear battons „ 
on his ſle eves, and a crape hatband in his bea- 


ver; but all to no purpoſe. 

William Pen inherited very large poſſeſſions, 
part of which conſiſted in crown-debts, due to 
-the vice-admiral for ſums he had advanced for 
the ſea-ſervice. No monies were at that time 
more ſecure than thoſe owing from the king, 
Pen was obliged to go more than once, and 
thee and thou king Charles and his miniſters, 


in order to recover the debt; and at laſt, in- ges 
ſtead of ſpecie, the government inveſted him ane 
with the right and ſovereignty of a province I" © 
ol America, to the ſouth of Maryland Thus adm 
was a Quaker raiſed to ſovereign power. Pen ou 
ſet fail for his new dowinions with two ſhips oy 
-freighted with Quakers, who followed his IA 
fortune. The country was then called Penſil- they 
vania, from William Pen, who there founded 1 
Philadelphia, now the moſt flouriſhing city in 
that country. The firſt ſtep he took was to offer 
enter into an alliance with his American neigh- be a 


bours; and this is the only treaty between 
thoſe people and the Chriſtians that was not 
ratifted by an oath, and was never infringed: 
The new ſovereign was at the ſame time the 
legiſlator of Penſilvania, and enacted very wile 
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and prudent laws, none of which have ever 
been changed ſmce his time. The firſt is to 
injure no perſon upon a religious account, and 
to conſider as brethren all thoſe who Nm 
in one God. 

He had no ſooner ſettled his government, 
but ſeveral American merchants came and peo- 
pled «his colony. The natives of the country, 
inſtead of flying into the woods, cultivated; by 
inſenſible degrees, a friendſhip with the peace- 
able Quakers, They loved theſe foreigners 
as much as they deteſted the other Chriſtians 
who had conquered and laid wafte America, 
In a little time, a great number of theſe ſava- 
pes (falſely ſo called) charmed with the mild 


and gentle diſpoſition of their neighbours, came 


in crouds to William Pen and beſought him to 
admit them into the number of his vaſſals. It 
was very rare and uncommon for a ſovereign 
to be thee'd and thou d by the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects, who never took. their hats off when 
they came into his preſence; and as ſingular 
or a government to be without one prieſt in 
it, and for a people to be without arms, either 
offenſive or defenſive; for a body of citizens to 
be abſolutely undiſtinguiſhed but by the pub- 
lic employments, and for neighbours not to 
entertain the leaſt jealouſy one againſt the o- 
ther. 

William Pen might glory in \ having brought 
lown upon earth the ſo much boaſted golden 


ed univerſally of his being a Jeſuit. This ca 
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age, which in al! probability never exiſted but 
in Penſilvania. He returned te England to ſet- 
gle ſome affairs relating to his new dominions thi 
After the death of king Charles the ſecond, 
king James, who lad loved the father, indulged ed 
the ſame affectiun to the ſon, and no longer 
conſidered him as an obſcure ſectary, but as a 
very great man. The king's politics on this I on 
occaſion agreed with his inclinations. He was gp, 
deſirous of pleaſing the Quakers, by annulling Qu 
the laws made againſt nonconformiſts, in order 
to have an opportunity, by this univerſal to- pen 
leration, of eſtabliſhing the'Romiſh religion gat 
All the ſectaries in England ſaw the ſnare tha pen 
was laid for them, but did not give into it; an: 
they never failing to unite, when the RomiſkKhe | 
religion, their common enemy, is to be oppoſ- Ist k 
ed. But Pen did not think himſelf bound ia giot 
any manner to renounce his principles, merein y 
ly to favour proteſtants, to whom he was odi·¶ but 
ous, in oppoſition to a king who loved him in P 


He hadeſtabliſhed an univerſal toleration with unc 


regard to conſcience in America, and woullBfgic 
not have it thought that he intended to deſtroz 
it in Europe; for which reaſon he adhered { 
inviolably to king James, that a report prevai 


Jawny affected him very ſtrongly, and he waiffq}es 
obliged to juſtify himſelf in print. Howeverfgh. 
the unfortunate king James the ſecond, in gb. 
whom, as in molt princes of the Stuart family elt. 
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grandeur and weakneſs were equally blended; 
and who, like them, as much overdid ſome 
* things as he was ſhort in others, loſt his king- 
d, ¶ dom in a manner that is barcly to be account- 
ell ed for. 

I All the Engliſh ſectariſts accepted from Wil 
lam the third and his parliament, the tolerati- 
ais on and indulgence which they had refuſed 
val when offered by king James. It was then the 
ing Quakers began to enjoy, by virtue of the laws, 
deri the ſeveral privileges they poſſeſs at this time. 
to- Pen having at laſt ſeen Quakeriſm firmly e- 
on ſtabliſned in his native country, went back to 
ha penſilvania. His own people and the Ameri- 
It ;Fcans received him with tears of joy, as though 
niſuß be had been a father who was returned to vi- 
it his children. All the laws had been reli- 
viouſly obſerved in his abſence, a circumſtance 
in which no legiflator had ever been happy 
dat himſelf, After having reſided ſome years 
im in Penſilvania, he left it, but with great reluc- 
tance, in order to return to England, there to 
olicit ſome matters in favour of the commerce 
Wot Penſilvania. But he never ſaw it again, he 
-d 'Vfdying in Ruſcomb in Berkſhire, anno 1718. 
I am not able to gueſs what fate Quakeriſm 
Imay have in America, but I perceive it dwin- 
- Vildles away daily in England. In all countries 
ever where liberty of conſcience is allowed, the e- 
I, iflgabliſhed religion will at laſt ſwallow up all the 
mil/Freſt, _ are diſqualified from being mem- 
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bers of parliament; nor can they enjoy any 
poſt or preferment, becauſe an oath muſt al 
ways be taken on theſe occaſions, and they ne- 
ver ſwear. They are therefore reduced to 
the neceſſity of ſubſiſting upon traffic. Their 


children, whom the induſtry of their parents OF 


have enriched, are deſirous of enjoying ho- 
nours, of wearing buttons and ruffles; and 
quite aſhamed of being called Quakers, they 
become converts to the church of Evgland 


merely to be in the taſhion. 
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LETTER v. 

nF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


nie NGLAND is properly the country 
JEL of ſectariſts. Muitas fant man fiores in 
nd, wo patris mei (in my father's houfe are many 


ions.) An Engliſhman, as one to whom 
ty is natural, may go to heaven his own 


7 | 
Nevertheleſs, though every one is permit- 
to ſerve God in whatever mode or taſhion 
F thinks proper, yet their true religion, that 
which a man makes his fortune, is the ſect 
epiſcopalians or churchmen, called the church 
England, or ſimply the church, by way of e- 
tence. No perſon can poſſeſs an employ- 
ar, either in England or Ireland, unleſs he 
ranked among the faithful, that is, profeſs ' 
- Wſelf a member of the church of England. 
lis reaſon (which carries mathematical evi- 
Ice with it) has converted ſuch numbers of 
enters of all per ſuaſions, that not a twenti- 
part of the nation is out of the pale of the 
abliſhed church The Engliſh clergy have 
ined a great number of the Romiſh cere« 
nes, and eſpecially that of receiving, with a 
N ſerupulous attention, their tythes. 1 hey 
| | B 2 
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ter the ſtorm, when the whigs and tories lai 


ner as the Guelphs and Gibelins formerly di 


_ contented themſelves with abridging it; 
the lord Bolingbroke uſed to drink healths t 
privileges. The lower houſe of convocatiot 


(a kind of houle of commons) compoſed whoſeus. 
ly of the clergy, was in ſome credit at th y 


LETTERS concerning 

alſo have the pious ambition to aim at ſupe- 
riority. 1 
| Moreover, they inſpire very religiouſly theirſſſ'® 
flock with a holy zeal againit diflenters of alli he 
denominations. This zeal was pretty violentſf®! 
under the tories, in the four laſt years of queei gen 
Anne; but was productive of no greater mis 
chief than the breaking the widows of ſomeſſſ 
meeting-hauſes, and the demoliſhing ſome fen 
of them. For religious rage ceaſed in Eng. 
land with the civil wars; and was no more ur 
der queen Anne, than the hollow noiſe of a ſe 
whole billows (till heaved, though ſo long af 


waſte their native country, in the ſame man 


theirs. It was abſolutely neceſſary for bot! 
parties to call in religion on chis occaſion ; thi 
tories declared for epiſcopacy, and the whix 
as ſome imagined, were for aboliſhing ir , hoy 
ever, after theſe had got the upper hand, thi 


At the time when the earl of Oxford 


the tories, the church of England conſider 
thoſe noblemen as the defenders of its ho 


time: at leaſt the members of it had the liberleaſ 


ty to meet, to diſpute on eccleſiaſtical matte * 


* 
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) ſentence impious books from time to time 
to the flames; that is, books written againſt 
themſelves. The miniſtry, which is now com- 
poſed of whigs, does not ſo much as allow thoſe 
zentlemen to aſfemble, ſo that they are at this 
me reduced (in the obfcurity of their reſpeo- 
tive pariſhes) to the welancholy occupation of 
Pray ing for the proſperity of the government, 
zug rhoſe tranquillity they would willingly dis 
tur b. With regard to the biſhops, who are 
Ewecaty ſix in all, they ſtil] have ſears in the 
houſe of lords in ſpite of the whigs, becauſe 
lache ancient abuſe of conſidering them as ba- 
rons ſubſiſts to this day. There is a clauſe 
however in the cath which the government 
requires from theſe gentlemen, that puts their 
chriſtian patience to a very great trial, viz. that 


hioglffebey ſhall be of the church of England as by 
hon eſtabliſhed. There are few biſhops, deans, 
thellor other dignitaries, but imagine they are ſo 


jure divino; it is conſequently a great mortifi= 
Fcation to them to be obliged to confeſs, that 
hey owe their dignity to a pitiful law enacted 
a ſet of profane laymen; A learned monk 
father Courayer) writ a book lately to prove 
be validity and ſucceſſion of Engliſh ordinati- 
ns- This book was forbid in France; but 
lo you believe that the Engliſh miniſtry were 
pleaſed with it ? far from it, Thoſe damned 
higs do not value a ſtraw, whether the epiſ- 
opal ſucceſſion among them hath been inter- 
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a church; for theſe whigs are much betty 


thority from the parliament, thau from the 


_ -depravity and corruption which reign in the 


when their ambition craves a ſupply. Employ 
ments are here beſtowed both in the churct 


rupted or not, or whether biſhop Parker 
«conſecrated (as it is pretended) in a tavern, ( 


Pleaſed that the biſhops ſhould derive their ai 


Poſ les. The lord B obſer ved, that thi 
notion of divine right would only make ſo n 
Dy tyrants in lawa-ſleeves, but that the lay 
made ſo many citizens. 

With regard to the morals of the Englif 
clergy, they are more regular than thoſe d 
France, and for this reaſon : all the clergy ( 
very few excepted) are educated in the univet 
fities of Oxford or Cambridge, far from thy 


capital. They are not called to digities ti 
very late, at a time of life, when men are ſc: 
ſible of no other paſſion but avarice, that i 


and the army, as a reward for long ſervices; 
and we never fee youngſters made biſhops d 
colonels immediately upon their laying 
the academical gown ; and beſides, moſt of thi 
clergy are married. The tiff and aukward al 
contracted by them at the univerſiy, and the 
little fa niliarity the men of this country har 
with the ladies, commonly oblige a biſhop t 
conſine himſelf to, and reſt contented with hi 
own. Ciergymen ſometimes take a glaſs at the 
4avern, cuſſom giving them a ſauction on thi 
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occaſion ; and it they faddle themſelves it is in 
a very ſerious manner, and without giving the 
leaſt ſcandal. 

That ſable mixed kind of mortal (not to be 

defined) who is neither of the clergy nor of 

the laity ; in a word, the thing called Abbe in. 
France, is a ſpecies quite unknown in England. 

All the clergy here are very much upon the 
reſerve, and moſt of them pedants. When theſe 

are told, that in France, young fellows famous 
for their diſſoluteneis, and raiſed to the high- 
eſt dignities of the church by female intrigues, 

addreſs the fair publicly in an amorous way, 
amuſe themſelves in writing tender love-ſongs, 
entertain their friends very ſpendidly every 
niaht at their own houſes, and after the ban- 
quet is ended, withdraw to invoke the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Holy Ghoſt, and call themſelyes 
boldly the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, they bleſs 
God for their being proteſtants. But, theſe 
are ſhameleſs heretics, who deſerve to be 
blown hence through the fames to old Nick, 
as Rabclais ſays; and for this reaſon I do not 
trouble myſelf about them. 
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LE T TE R VI. 
OF THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


T H E church of England is confined al 

moſt to-the kingdom whence it received 
its name, and to Ireland; for Presbyterianiſm 
is the eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland. This 
Presbyterianiſm is directly - the ſame with Cal- 
viniſm, as it was eſtabliſhed in France, and is 


now profeffed at Geneva. As the prieſts of 


this ſet receive but very ineonſiderable ſti- 
pends from their churches, and conſequently 
cannot emulate the ſplendid luxury of biſhops, 


they exclaim very naturally againſt honours 


which they can never attain to. Figure to 
yourſelf the haughty Diogenes, trampling un- 


der foot the pride of- Plato, 'The Scotch Pres- 
byterians are not very unlike that proud; tho? 


tattered, reaſoner. Diogenes did not. uſe Alex- 
ander half ſo impertinently as theſe treated 


king Charles the ſecond ; for when they took 


up arms in his cauſe, in oppoſition to Oliver, 


. Who had deceived them, they forced that poor 


monarch to undergo the hearing of three or 
four ſermons every day ; would: not ſuffer him 
to play, reduced him to a ſtate of penitence and 


mortification ; ſo that Charles Toon grew ſick 


of theſe pedants, and accordingly eloped from 


them with as much joy as a youth does * 
ſchool. | 

A church of England miniſter appears as a- 
nother Cato, in preſence of a juvenile, ſpright- 
ly Freneh graduate, who bawls for a whole 
morning together in the divinity ſchools, and 
hams a ſong in chorus with ladies in the even- 
ing; but this Cato is a very ſpark, when before 


a Scotch presbyterian. The latter affects a ſe- 


rious gate, puts on a ſour look, wears a vaſtly 
broad-brimmed hat, and a long cloak over a 
very ſhort coat; preaches: through the noſe, 


and gives the name of the whore of Babylon 
to all churches, where the miniſters are ſo for- 
tunate as to enjoy an annual revenue of five 


or ſix thouſand pounds; and where the peo- 
ple are weak enough to ſuffer this, and to give 
them the titles of my lord, your lordſhip, or 
your eminen ce. 

Theſe gentlemen who have alſo ſome church 
es in England, introduced there the mode of 
grave and ſevere exhortations. To them is 


owing the ſanctification of Sunday in the three 


kingdoms, People are forbid to work or take 
any recreation on that day, in which the ſeve- 


rity is twice as great as that of the Romiſh: 


church. No operas, plays or concerts are al- 


ed in London on Sundays; and even cards 


are ſo expreſly forbid, that none but perſons. 
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of quality, and-thoſe we call the genteel, p 
on that day; the reſt of the nation go eithe 
to che church, to the cavern, or to fee thei 
miſtreſſes. 

Though the Epiſcopal and the Presbyteria 
ſects are the two-prevailing ones in Great Bri 
tain, yet all others are very welcome to com 
and ſettle in it, and live very ſociably togethet 
though moſt of their preachers hate one an 
ther almoſt as cordially as a Janſeniſt damns 
Jeſuit. ; 

Take a view of the royal- exchange in Lot 
don, a place more venetable than many court 
of juſtice, where the repreſentatives of all m 
tions meet for the benefit of mankind, Ther 
the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Chriſtia 
tranſact together, as though they all profeſle 

the ſame religion, and give the name of inf 
del to none but bankrupts. There the Pre 
byterian confides in the Anabapriſt, and the 
churchman depends on the Quaker's word 
At the breaking up of this pacific and fret 
_ aſſembly, ſome withdraw to the ſynagogr 
and others to take a glaſs, This man goe 
and is baptized in a great tub, in the nam 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt : th 
man has his ſon's foreſkin cut off, whilſt a ſe 
of Hebrew words (quite unintelligible to hin 
are mumbled over his child. Others retire: 
their churches, and there wait for the i 
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ration of heayen with their hats on, and all 
are ſatisfied. 

If one religion only were allowed in Engi 
und, the government would very poſſibly be- 
come arbitrary; if there were but two, the 
people would cut one anothers throats; but as. 
there are ſuch a multitude, they all live hap- 


py, and in peace. 
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' OF THE SOCINIANS,. OR ARIANS, 


OR ANTITRINITARIANS. . 


\HERE is a little ſect here compoſed of 
clergymen, and of a few very learned 
perſons among the laity, who, though they do 
not call themſelves Arians or Socinians, do yet 
diſſent entirely from St. Athanaſius, with re- 


gard to their notions of the T rinity, and de- 
clare very frankly that the Father is greater 


than the Son. | 

Do you remember what is related of a cer - 
tain orthodox biſhop, who in order-to convince 
an emperor of the reality of conſubſtantiation, 
put his hand under the chin of the monarch's 
ſon, and took him by the noſe in the preſence 
of his ſacred majeſty ? The emperor was go» 
ing to order his attendants to throw the biſhop 
out of the window, when the good old man 
gave him this handſome and convincing rea- 
ſon : Since your majeſty, ſays he, is angry 
when your ſon has not due reſpe& ſhown to 
him, what puniſhment do you think will God 
the Father inflitt on thoſe who refuſe his Son 


Jeſus the titles due to him? The perſons I 
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juſt now mentioned, declare that the holy bi- 
ſhop took a very wrong ſtep; that his argument 
was inconcluſive, and that the emperor ſhould 
have anſwered him thus; Know that there are 
two ways by which men may be wanting in re- 
ſpect to me; firſt in not doing honour ſuffici- 
ent to my ſon; and ſecondly, in paying him 
the ſame honour as to me. 
Be this as it will, the principles of At ius be- 
of gin to revive, not only in England, but in Hol- 
ed land and Poland. The. celebrated Sir Iſaac 
do Newton honoured this opinion ſo far as to 
et ¶ countenance it. This philoſopher thought 
e- that the. Unitarians argued more mathematical- 
e- ly than we do. But the moſt ſanguine ſtick- 
er ler for Arianiſm is the. illuſtrious Dr. Clark, 
This man is rigidly. virtuous, and of a mild diſ- 
r- poſition ;, is more fond of his tenets, than de- 
ce ¶ firous of propagating, them; and abſorbed ſo 
n, © entirely. in his problems and calculations, that 
1's I be is a mere reaſoning machine. | 
ce © It is he who wrote a book which is much 
o- eſteemed and little underſtood, on the exiſt- 
op Fence of God; and another more intelligible, 
an ¶ but pretty much contemned, on the truth of 
a- che chriſtian religion. 
ry He never engaged in ſcholaſtic diſputes, 
to Which our friend calls venerable trifles. He 
od only publiſhed a work containing all the teſti- 
on (monies of the primitive ages, for and againſt 
Je Unitarians, and leaves to the reader the 
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counting of the voices, and the liberty of form- 
ing a judgment. This book won the doctor a. 
great number of partizans, and loſt him the 
fee of Canterbury: but in my humble opini- 
on, he was out in his calculation, andchad bet- 
ter have been primate of all 3 than 
merely an Arian par ſon. 8 
You ſee that opinions are ſubjet to revolu- 
fions as well as empires. Arianifm, after hav- 
ing triumphed during three centuries, and been 
forgot twelve, riſes at laſt out of its own aſh-- 
es; but it has choſe a very improper ſeaſon to 
make its appearance in, the preſent age being 
quite cloyed- with diſputes and fefts. "The 
members of this ſe are beſides too few to be 
indulged the liberty of holding public aſſem- 
blies, which however they will doubtleſs be 
permitted to do, in caſe they ſpread conſider - 
ably. But people are now ſo very cold with 
reſpect to all things of this kind, that there is 
little probability any new religion, or old one 
that may be revived, will meet with favour. 
Is it not whimfical enough that Luther, Cal- 
vin, and Zuinglius, whoſe writings no body in 
| this age reads, ſhould have founded ſects which 
are now ſpread over a great part of Europe; 
that Mabomet, though fo ignorant, ſhould 
have given a religion to Aſia and Africa; and 
that Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Locke, 
Mr, Le Clerc, etc. the greateſt philoſophers, 
as well as the viel writers of their ages, 
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ſhould ſcarce have been able to raiſe a little 
ſtock, which even decreaſes daily? | 
This it is to be born at a proper period of 
time. Were cardinal. de Retz to return again 
into the world; neither his eloquence, nor his 
intrigues would.draw together ten women in; 
Paris. 
Were Oliver Cromwell, he who beheaded: 
His ſovereign, and ſeized upon the kingly dig- 
nity, to rife from the dead, he would be a: 
wealthy city trader, and no more. 
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LETTER VIII. 
OF THE PARLIAMENT:. 


H E members of tha Engliſh parliament 
are fond of coOmpaging * tothe 

old Romans. bs 
Not long ſince, Mr. Shippen d a eech 


in the houſe of commons with theſe words, 
« The majeſty of the people of England would 
% be wounded.” The ſingularity of the ex- 


preflion occaſioned a loud laugh; but this gen- 


tleman, ſo far from being diſconcerted, repeat 
ed the ſame words with a reſolute tone of 
voice, and the laugh ceaſed. In my opinion, 


the majeſty of the people of England has no- 


thing in common with that of the people of 


Rome; much leſs is there any affinity between 


their governments. There is in Loadon a ſe- 
nate, ſome of the members whereof are accuſ- 


ed, doubtleſs very unjuſtly, of ſelling their 
voices on certain occaſions, as was done in 
Rome; this is the only reſemblance, Beſides, 


the two nations appear to me quite oppoſite in 
character, with regard both to good and evil. 
The Romans never knew the dreadful folly of 


religious wars, an abomination reſeryed for 


* 
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devout preachers. of patience and humility, 
Marius and Sylla, Caeſar. and Pompey, Anto- 
ny and Auguſtus, did not draw their ſworde- 
and ſet the world in a blaze,” merely to deter- 
mine whether the Flamen ſhould wear his 
ſhirt over Ins robe, or his robe over his ſhirt; 
or whether the ſacred chickens ſhould eat 
and drink, or eat only, in order to take the 
augury. The Engliſn have hanged one ano» 
ther by law, and cut one another to pieces in 
picched battles, for quarrels of as trifling a na- 
hure. Tho ſects of the Epiſcopalians and Pres- 
„ byterians quite diſt racted theſe very ſerious 
' Wheads for a time. But I fancy they will hard- 
y cver be ſo filly again, they ſeeming to be 
* srovn wiſer at their own expence; and I do 
t Waot perceive the leaſt inclination in them to 
I nurder one another merely about ſyllogiſms, 
DN, Wis ſome zealots among them once did. 
8 But here follows a more eſſential difference 
of between Rome and England, which gives the 
n advantage entirely to the latter, viz. that the 
e Weivil wars of Rome ended in ſlavery, and thoſe 
ter of the Engliſh in liberty. The Engliſh are 
ar Ihe only people upon earth who have been able 
in Into preſcribe limits to the power of kings by 
reſiſting them; and who, by a ſerious of ſtrug- 
les, have at laſt eſtabliſhed that wiſe govern« 
ment, where the prince is all- powerful to de 
good, and at the ſame time is reſt rained . 
pmmitting evil; where the nobles are great 
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without inſolence, though there are no vaſlals; 
and where the people ſhare in the government 
without confuſion. : 

I The houſe of lords and that of the com 
mons; divide the legiſlati ve power under the 
king; but the Romans had no ſuch balance, 
The patricians and plebeians in Rome were 
perperually at variance, aud there was no in 
termediate power to reconcile them. The Ro. 
man ſenate, who were ſo uojuſtly, fo criminal. 
ly proud, as not to ſuffer the plebeians to ſhare 
with them in any thing, could find no other 
artifice to keep tho latter out of the adminis 
ſtration, than by employing them in foreign 
wars. They conſidered the plebeians as wild 
beaſts, whom it behoved them to let looſe up 
on their nei for fear they ſhoukl d 

' your their maſters Thus the greateſt detc6 
in the government of the Romans raiſed then 
to be conquerors, By being unhappy at home 
they triumphed over and poſſeſſed themſelte 

of the world, till at laſt their diviſions fur 

' them to ſlavery. 
The government. of England will never riſ 
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to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, nor will its end] to 
be fo fatal. The Engliſh are not fired wil pil 
the ſplendid folly of making conqueſts, buiſ er; 
would only prevent their neighbours from conf} er 


guering. They are not only jealous of the! 
own liberty, but even of that of other nations 
The — were exaſperated * Leni 
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the fourteeath, for no other reaſon but be- 
cauſe he was ambitious; and declared war a- 


gainſt him merely out of levity, not from any 
intereſted motives. | 


The Engliſh. have doubtleſs purchaſed their 
ce liberties at a very high price, and waded thro? 
ſeas of blood to drown the idol of arbitrary 
power. Other nations have been involved in 
as great calamities, and have ſhed as much 
blood; but then the blood they ſpilt in de- 
ſfence of their. libertics, only enſlaved them the 
More. | Be { 


land, is no more than a ſedition in other coun- 
ries. A city in Spain, in Barbary, or in Tur- 
key, takes up arms in defence of its privileges, 
when immediately it is ſtormed by mercenary. 
troops, it is puniſhed by executioners, and the- 
reſt of the nation kiſs the cbaias they are load- 
ed with, The French are of opinion, that 


ſtuous than the fea which ſurrounds it; which 


the king raiſes the ſtorm ; when he attempts 
to ſeize the ſhip of which he is only the chief 
u pilot. The civil wars of France laſted long- 


| Col 
teil theſe civil wars had a wiſe and prudent liber 
tions ty for their object. 

Leni - nuke deteltable reigns of Charles the ninth. 


That which riſes to a revolution in Eng-- 


the government of this ifland is more tempe- 


indeed is true; but then it is nerer ſo but when 


erz were more cruel, and productive of great=. 
er evils than thoſe of England: but none of 
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and Henry the third, the whole affair was on · 
ly whether the people ſhould be ſlaves to the 
Guiſes. With regard to the laſt war of Paris, 
it deſer ves only to be hooted at. Methinks I 
fee a croud of ſchool-boys riſing up in arms a- 
gainlt their maſter, and afterwards whipped 
for it: Cardinal de Retz, who was witty and 
brave, but to no purpoſe ; rebellious without a 
cauſe; factious without defign, and head of a 
defenceleſs party, caballed for caballing ſake, 
and ſeemed to foment the civil war merely out 
of diverſion, The parliament did not know 
what he intended, nor what he did not in- 
tend; He levied troops by act of parliament, 
and the next moment caſhiered them. He 
threatened, he begged pardon; he ſet a price 
upon cardinal Mazarine's head, and afterwards 
congratulated him in a public manner. Our 
ei vił wars under Charles the ſixth were bloo- 
dy and cruel, thoſe of the league execrable, 
and that of the * Frondeurs ridiculous. 

That for which the French chiefly reproach 
the Engliſh nation, is, the murder of king 
Charles the firſt, whom his ſubjects treated ex- 
actly as he would have treated them, had his 
reigu been proſperous, After all, conſider 


* Frondeurs, in its proper ſenſe Slingers, and figu- 
ratively Cavillers, or lovers of contradiction; was 2 
name given to a league or party that oppoſed the 


French miniſtry, 7. e, cardinal Mazarine in 1648. Ses 


Rochefocault's memoirs, 
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on one ſide, Charles the firſt defeated in a 


and on the other, the emperor Henry the ſe- 
yenth, poiſoned by his chaplain at his receiv- 
ing the ſacrament ; Henry the third ſtabbed 
by a monk; thirty aſſaſſinations projected a- 
gainſt Henry the fourth; ſeveral of them put 
in execution, and the laſt bereaving that great 
monarch of his life. Weigh, I ſay, all theſe 
wicked attempts, and then judge. 
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pitched battle, impriſoned, tried, ſentenced to | 
die in Weſtminſter-hall, and then beheaded: 


2 
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LETTER IX. 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


"F- HAT mixture in the Engliſh govern- 
2 ment, that harmony between king, lords, 
and commons, did not always ſubſiſt. England 
Was enſla ved for a long ſeries of years by the 
Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the 
French ſucceſſively. William the conqueror 
particularly ruled them with a rod of iron. He 
diſpoſed as abſolutely of the lives and fortunes 
of his conquered ſubjects as an eaſtern mo- 
narch; and forbid, upon pain of death, the 
Engliſh both fire or candle in their houſes af- 
ter eight o'clock : whether he did this to pre- 
vent their nocturnal meetings, or only to try, 
by this odd and whimſical prohibition, how far 
it was poſlible for one man to extend his pow- 
er over his fellow-creatures. It, is true indeed 
that the Engliſh had parliaments before and 
after William the conqueror ; and they boaſt 
of them, as though theſe aſſemblies then called 
parliaments, compoſed of eccleſiaſtical tyrants, 
and of plunderers entitled barons, had been 
the guardians of the public liberty and happi- 


neſs, 
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The Barbarians who came from the ſhores 
of the Baltic, and ſettled in the reſt of Eu- 
rope, brought with them the form of govern- 
nent called ſtates or parliaments, about which 
ſo much noiſe is made, and which are ſo dittlo 
underſtood. Kings indeed were not abſolute 
n thoſe days, but then the people were more 
retched upon that very account, and more 


pes, who had laid waſte France, Italy, Spain 


{od England, made themfelves monarchs, 


heir generals divided among themſelves the 
reral countries they had conquered, whence 
rung thoſe margraves, thoſe peers, thoſe ba- 
ons, thoſe petty tyrants, who often conteſted 
ith their ſovereigns for the ſpoils of whole 
ations. Theſe were birds of prey, fighting 
nth an eagle for doves, whoſe blood the vic- 
prious was to ſuck. Every nation, inſtead of 
ing governed by one maſter, was trampled 
pon by an hundred tyrants. The prieſts 
on played a part among them. Before this, 
had been the fate of the Gauls, the Ger» 
uns, and the Britons, to be always governed 
their druids, and the chiefs of their viÞ» 
iges, an ancient kind of barons, not fo ryrans 
ical as their ſuceeſſors. Theſe druids pre- 
ended to be mediators between God and man,. 
hey enacted laws, they fulminated their ex- 
ommunications, and ſentenced to death. The 


hops  fucceeded, by inſenſible degrees, 0 


omnpleatly enflaved. The chiefs of theſe fa- 
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their temporal authority in the Goth and Van. 
dal government. The popes ſet themſelves at 
their head, and armed with their briefs, theit 
| bulls, and reinforced by monks, they made e- 
ven Kings tremble; depoſed and aſſaſſinated 
them at pleaſure, and employed every artifice 
| to draw into their own purſes monies from al iges 

parts of Europe. The weak Ina, one of theſes 
tyrants of the Saxon heptarchy in England, 
was the firſt monarch that ſubmitted, in his pil 
grimage to Rome, to pay St. Peter's penny (e- 
qui valent very near to a French crown) for e. In 
very houſe in his dominions. The whole ie 
land ſoon followed his example; England be · Nord: 
came inſenſibly one of the pope's provinces, Mvith 
and the holy father uſed to ſend from time to; 
time his legates thither to levy exorbitant tax: 
es. At laſt king John delivered up, by a pub 
lic inſtrument, the kingdom of England to the 
pope, who had excommunicated him; but theſſſer at 
barons, not finding their account in this reſiz-Mholic 
nation, dethroned the wretched king John, andfef th 
ſeared Lewis, father to St. Lewis king of 
France in his place. However they were ſoo! 
- weary of their new monarch, and accordinglyſſhires 
obliged him to return back jo France, heay 
.- Whilſt that the barons, the biſhops and theſſſhuar: 
popes, all laid waſte England, where ail were 
for ruling; the moſt numerous, the molt uſe · Namo 
ful, even the moſt virtuous,. and conſequently 
the molt yenerable part of mankind, conſiiting 


— 
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f thoſe who ſtudy the laws and the ſciences; 

ef traders, of artificers; in a word, of all who 

vere · not tyrants; that is, thoſe who are called 

the people; theſe, I ſay, were by them looked 
ppon as ſo many animals beneath the dignity 
of the haman ſpecies. The commons in thoſe 
iges were far from ſharing in the government, 
they being villains or peaſants, whoſe labour, 
d, Eyhoſe blood were the property of their ma- 
dil gers, who intitled themſelves the nobility. The 
(or part of men in Europe were at that time 
e' rhat they are to this day in ſeveral parts of 
the world; they were villains or bondſmen of 
lords, that is, a kind of cattle bought and fold 
with the land. Many ages paft away before 
aſtice could be done to human nature; before 
mankind were conſcious that it was abomina- 
ble numbers ſhould ſow, and bur few reap: 
md was not France very happy, when the pow- 
rand authority of thoſe petty robbers was a- 
*Woliſhed by the lawful authority of kings and 
ff the people 7 

Happily in the violent ſhocks which the di- 
ions between kings and nobles gave to em- 
pires, the chains of nations were more or leſs 
heavy, Liberty, in England. ſprung from the 
quarrels of tyrants. The barons forced king 
ohn and king Henry the third, to grant the 
uſe · amous Magna Charta, the chief deſign of 
zentl/FFaich was indeed to make kings dependent on 
ſiting de lords; but then the reſt of the nation were 
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Eo little favoured in it, in order that they might e 
Join, on proper occaſions, with their pretendei i 4 
maſters. This great charter, which is con. # 
dered as the ſacred origin of the Engliſh li 2 
berties, ſhews in itſelf how little liberty wa a; 
known. 

The title alone proves, that the king thought 1. 
he had a juſt right to be abſolute; and that the 90 
barons, and even the clergy forced him to give 
up the pretended right, for no other reaſonlf ſe 
but becauſe they were the moſt powerful. 

Magna Charta begins in the following file, 
Me grant, of our own free will, the followin 
| privileges to the arc bbiſlups, biſhops, priors an 
barons of our king dom, etc. 
I be houſe of commons is not once ment 
oned in the articles of this charter, a prod 
that it did not yet exiſt, or that it exiſted with 
out power. Mention is therein made, by nam 
of the freemen of England, a melancholy proc 
that ſome were not fo. It appears by the thir 
ty ſecbnd article, that theſe pretended freeme 

owed ſervice to their lords. Such a liberty: 


this was not many removes from flayery, fo 
By article XXI, the king ordains that his fff of 
*. ſhall not hencefor ward ſeize upon, uli ig 
leſs they pay for them, the horſes and cart on 
freemen. The people conſidered this ordiff : 

nance as a real liberty, though it was a greal 
er tyranny. Henry the ſeventh, that happ . 


uſurper and great politician, who pretends 
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to love the barons, though he in reality hated 
and fear ed them, got their lands alienated, By 
this means the vñllains, afterwards acquiring 
riches by their indnſtry, purchaſed the eſtates 
and country ſeats of the illuſtrious peers, who 
had ruined themſelves by their folly and extra - 
vagance, and aff the lands got by inſenfible de- 
grees into other hands. 

The power of the honfe of commons inerea- 
ſed every day. The families of the ancient 
peers were at laſt extin&; and as peers only 
are properly noble in England, rhere would be 
no ſuch thing in ſtrictneſs of faw, as noMlicy 


in the ifland, had not the kings created new 


barons from time to time, and preferved the 
body of peers, once à terror to them to oppoſe 
them to the commons lince become fo for mi- 
dable. 

All theſe new'peers, whe compofe the high- 
er houſe, receive nothing but their titles from 
the king, and very few of them have eſtates int 
thoſe places whence they take their titles. One 
ſhall be duke of D-------, though he has not 4 
foot of land in Dorſerfhire; and another is earl 
of a village, though he fearce knows where it 
is fftuated. The peers have power, bur ir 18 


only in the parliament houſe. 
5 "There is no ſuch thing here, as * haute ner. 


La haute juſtice, is that of x lord, who has power 
to ſentence capitally, and to judge of all cauſes civii 
and criminal, thoſe of the crown excepted. La moy- 
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enne, et baſſe juſtice, that is, a power to judge 
in all matters civil and criminal; nor a right 
or privilege of hunting in the grounds of a ci- 
tizen,.whbo at the ſame time is not permitted to 
fire a gun in his own field. 

No one is exempted in this country from 
paying certain taxes, becauſe he is a nobleman 
or a prieſt. All duties and taxes are ſettled by 
the houſe of commons, whoſe power is great- 
er than that of the peers, though inferior to it 
in dignity. The ſpiritual as well as temporal 
lords have the liberty to reject a money bill 
brought in by the commons; but they are not 


allowed to alter any thing in it, and muſt ei- 


ther paſs or throw it out without reſtriction. 
When the bill has paſſed the lords, and is ſign- 
ed by the king, then the whole nation pays, 


every one in proportion to his revenue or e- 


ſtate, not according to his title, which would 
be abſurd. 'There is no ſuch thing as an ar- 
bitrary ſubſidy or poll-tax, but a real tax on 
the lands, of all which an eſtimate was made in 
the reign of the famous king William the third. 

'The land-tax'continues ſtill upon the ſame 
foot, though the revenue of the lands is in- 
creaſed. Thus no one is tyrannized over, and 
enne juſtice, is empowered to judge of actions relating 
to guardianſhips and offences. La baſe juſtice takes 


cognizance of the fees due to the lord, of the havoc 
of beaſts, and of offences. The movernne juſtice. is ima- 


ginary, and there is perhaps no inſtance of its being 


ever put in execution, 
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every one is eaſy. The feet of the peaſants 
are not bruiſed with wooden ſhoes; they eat 
white bread, are well cloathed, and are not a- 

fraid of increaſing their ſtock of cattle, nor of 
a © filing their houſes, from any apprehenſions 

a chat their taxes will be raiſed the year follow- 

7 ing. The annual income of the eſtates of a 

great many commoners in England, amounts to 

+ wo bundred thouſand livres; and yet theſe do 

not think it beneath them to plough the lands 

which enrich them, and on which they enjoy. 
ot their liber LY. 
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LETTER X. 
OF TRADE, 


'S trade enriched the citizens of England, 
* ca it contributed to their freedom, and 
this freedom on the other fide extended their 
commence, whence aroſe the grandeur of the 
ſtate. Trade raiſed by inſenſible degrees the 
naval power, which gives the Engliſh a ſupe- 
riority over the ſeas, and they now are maſters 
of very near two hundred ſhips of war. Po- 
ſterity will very poſſibly be ſurprized to hear 
that an iſland, whoſe only produce is a little 
lead, tin, fuller's earth, and coarſe wool, ſhould 
become ſo powerful by its commerce, as to be 
able to ſend in 1723, three fleets at the ſame 

time to three different and far diſtanced parts 
of the globe. One before Gibraltar, conquer- 
ed, and ſtil] poſſc ſſed by the Engliſh ; a ſecond 
to Porto- Bello, to diſpoſſeſs the king of Spain 
of the treaſures of the Weſt- Indies; anda 
third into the Baltic, to prevent the northern 
powers from coming to an engagement. 

At the time when Lewis the fourteenth made 
all Italy tremble, and that his armies, which 
had already poſſeſſed themſelves of Savoy and 
Piedmont, were upon the point of taking Tu. 
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na; prinoe Eugene was obliged to march from 


the middle of Germany in order to ſuccour 
Savoy. Having no money, without which ci- 

ties cannot be either taken or defended, he ad- 

dreſſed himſelf to ſome Engliſh merchants. 
Theſe, at an hour and half*s warning, lent 
him five millions, whereby he was enabled to 
deliver Turin, and to beat the French; after 

which he wrote the following ſhort letter to 
the perſons who had disburſed him the above- 
meationed ſums: Gentlemen, I have receiv- 
« ed your money, and flatter myſelf that I have 
« Jaid it out to your fatisfaRion.” Such a cir- 
eumftance as this raiſes a jaſt pride in an Eng- 
liſh merchant, and makes him preſume (not 

without ſome reaſon) to compare himſelf to a 
Roman citizen; and indeed a peer's brother 
does not think traffic beneath him. When the 
brd Townthend was ininifter of itate, a brother 
of his was content to be a city merchant; and 
x the time that the cari of Oxford governed 
Great Britain, His youngeſt brother was na 
more than a. fact in Aleppo, where he choſe 
to live, and where he died. This cuſtom, 
which begins however to be laid aſide, appears: 
monſtrous to Germans, vainly puffed up with 
their extraction. 'Pheſe think it morally im- 
poſſible that the ſon of an Eugliſh peer hond 
de no more than a rich and powerful citiss ; 
for all are princes in Germany, "There have 
been thirty highneſſes of the ſame name, all 
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w hoſe patrimony conſiſted only it in * eſent · 
cheons and their pride. 
In France the title of marquis is given gratis 
to any one who will accept of it; and whoſo- 
ever arrives at Paris from the midſt of the mot 
remote provinces with: money in his purſe, 
and a name terminating in ac or ://e, may ſtrut 
abour, and cry, ſuch a man as 1! A man of my 
rank and figure! and may look down upon a 


trader with ſovereign contempt ; 


whilſt the 


trader on the other fide, by thus often hear: 


ing his profeſſion treated ſo. diſdainfully, is 
fool enough to bluſh at it. However, I need 
not ſay which is moſt uſeful to a nation; a 
lord, powdered in the tip of the mode, who 
knows exactly at what o'clock the king riſes 
and goes to bed; and who gives himſelf airs 
of grandeur and ſtate, at the ſame time that he 
is acting the flave in the anti-chamber of a 
Prime miniſter; or a merchant, who enriches 
his country, and diſpatches orders from his 
compting-houſe to Surat and Grand Cairo, and 
contributes to the felicity of the world. 
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LETTER XI. 
OF INOCULATION. 


II is inadvertently affirmed in the chriſtians 
countries of Europe, that the Engliſh are 
fools and madmen. Fools, becauſe they give 
their children the ſmali-pox to prevent their 
caching it; and madmen, becauſe- they wan - 
- a only communicate a certain and dreadful di- 
cho demper to their children, merely to prevent 
iſs n uncertain- evil. The Engliſh, on the other 
airs de, call che reſt of the Europeans cowardly 
t he nd unnatural. Cowardly; e 0 are a- 
f afraid of putting their children to; a little pain; 
hes unnatural, becauſe they expoſe them to die one 
his time or other of the ſmall-pox.-. But that the 
and reader may be able to judge, whether the 
Eagliſh, or thoſe who differ from them in o- 
pinion, are in the right, here follows the hi- 
tory of the famed inoculation, which is: men- 
toned with ſo much dread in France. 
The Circaſſian women have, from time im- 
memorial, communicated the ſmall-pox to their 
ei:dren, when not above. fix monchs old, by. 
baking an inciſion in the arm; aud by putting 
into this inciſion a puſtle, taken carefully from 
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the body of -another child, This puſtle pro- 
Unces the ſame effeft in the arm it is laid in, 1 
peſt in à piece of dough: it ferments, and dif. 
fuſes through the whole maſs of blood, the 
qualities with which it is impregnated. The 
puſtles. of the child, in whom the artificial 
| ſmall-pox has been thus inoculated, are em- 
ployed to communicate the ſame diſtemper to 
others, There is an almoſt perpetual circula- 
tion. of it in Circaſſia; and when unhappily the 
ſmall-pox has quite left the country, the inha- 
bitants of it are in as great trouble and perple- 
xity, as other nations when their harveſt has 
fallen ſhort. BW 

The circumſtance that introduced a cuſtom 
in Circaſſia, which appears ſo ſingular to o- 
thers, is nevertheleſs a cauſe common to all 
nations, I mean maternal tenderneſs and in- 
tereſt, © | 
The Circaſſians are poor, and their daugb- 
ters are beautiful; and indeed it is in them they | 
chiefly trade. They furniſh with beauties th 
ſeraglios of the Turkiſh ſultan, of the Perſian}, © 
ſophy, and of all thoſe who are wealthy e 
nough to purchaſe and maintain ſuch precious 
merchandize. Theſe maidens are very honou 
rably and virtuouſly inſtructed to fondle and 
careſs men; are taught dances of a very polite 
and effeminate kind; and how to heighten, by 
the moſt voluptuous artifices, the pleaſures of 

their difda:nful mailers for whom they are de 
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ſigned: Theſe unhappy creatures repeat their 
eſſon to their mothers, in the fame manner as - 
little girls among us repeat their catechiſm, . 
without underſtanding one word they days x- 

Now it often happened, that aſter a father 
and mother had taken the utmoſt care of the 
education of their children, they were fruſtra- 
ted of all their hopes in an inſtant. The 
{mall-pox getttug into the family, one daugh- 
che der died of it, another loſt an eye, a third had 
a great noſe at her recovery, and the unhap- 
py parents were compleatly ruined, Even fre- 
quently, when the ſmall-pox became epidemi- 
cal, trade was ſufpended for ſeveral years, 
which thinned very conſiderably the ſeraglios 
of Perſia and Turkey. a 

A trading nation is always watchful over its 
own intereſts, and graſps at every diſcovery that 
may be of advantage to its commerce. The 
Circaſſians obſer ved, that ſcarce one per fon in 
athouſand was ever attacked by a ſmall-pox of 
A violent kind. That ſome indeed had this di- 
temper very favourably three or four times, 
but never twice ſo as to prove fatal in a word, 
bat no one ever had it in a violent degree 
twice in his life. They obſerved farther, that : 
hen the ſmall pox is of the milder ſort, and 
„Je puſtles have only a tender, delicate ſkin to- 
Wihteak'thro?, they never leave the leaſt ſcar in: 
ne face. From theſe natural obſervations they- 
gongluded, that in caſe an infant of fix months 
| 66 | 
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or a year old ſhould have a milder ſort of ſmall. 
pox, he would not die of it, would not be mar- 
ed, nor be ever afff.cted with it again. 
In order therefore to prefer ve the life and 
beauty of their children, the only thing re- 
+ maining was, to give them the ſmall-pox in 
3 their infant years. This they did, by inocu- 
N lating, in the body of a child, a puſtle taken 
from the moſt regular, and at the ſame time 
the molt favourable ſort of ſmall-pox that could 
be procured. | 
The experiment could not poſGbly fail. The 
Turks, who are people of good ſenſe, ſoon +- 
dopted this cuſtom, inſomuch that at this time 
there is not a baſſa in Conſtantinople, but com- 
municates the ſmall- pox to his children of both 
ſexes, immediately upon their being weaned, I He 
Some pretend, that the Cireaſſians bor row- Mi 
ed this cuſtom anciently from the Arabians; ta 
bur we ſhall leave the clearing up this point of Ne 
| hiſtory ro ſome learned Benedictine, who will fat 
not fail to compile a great many folios on this ed 
ſubject, with the ſeveral proofs or authorities, Cla 
All 1 have to ſay upon it, is, that in the begin- of 
ing of the reign of king George the firlt, the % 
lady Wortley Montague, a woman of as fine a #2 
genius, and endued with as great a ſtrength of 
mind as any of her ſex in the Britiſh kingdomy, 
beipg with her husband, who was ambafſador 
at the Porte, made no ſcruple to communicate 


the ſmajl-pox to an infant of which ſhg-was 


* 
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delivered in Conſtantinople. The chaplain 
repreſented to his lady, but to no purpoſe, 
that this was an unchriſtian operation; and there 
fore that it could ſucceed with none but inſi- 
dels. However, it had the moſt happy effect 
vpon the fon of the lady Wortley Montague, 
who, at ber return to England, communicated 
en the experiment to the prineeſs of Wales, now 
ne queen of England. It muſt be confeſſed that 
ad this priaceſs, abſtracted from her crown and 
titles, was born to eneourage the whole circle : 
of arts, and to do good to mankind. She ap- 
pears as an amiable philoſopher. on the throne; 
having never let ſhp one opportunity of im- 
proving the great talents ſhe received from na- 
ture, nor of exerting her beneficence. It is 
ſhe, who being informed that a daughter of 
Milton was living, but in miſerable circum« 
ſtances, immediately ſent her a conſiderable 
preſent, It is ſhe, who protects the learned 
father Courayer, It is ſhe who condeſcend- * 
ed to attempt a reconciliation- between Dr. 
Clark and Mr. Leibnitz. The moment ſhe heard 
of inoculation, ſhe cauſed an experiment of it 
to be made on four criminals ſentenced to die, 
and by that means ſaved their lives doubly; 
for ſhe not only ſaved them from the gallows, 
but, by means of this artificial ſmall- pox, pre- i 
yente@ their ever having that diſtemper in a 
natural way, with which they would very 
probably been attacked one time or other, 


| 
| 
| 


made upon him. Beſides no one is disfigured, 
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and might have died of in a more advanced 


me 

age. * 
The princeſs, being aſſured of the uſeful. 

neſs of this operation, cauſed her own chib gu 

dren to be inoculated, A-great part of the 20 

kingdom followed her example, and ſince that or 


time ten thouſand children, at leaft, of per ſons 
of condition, owe in this manner their lives to 55 
her maje y, and to the lady Wortley Monta- 


gue; and as many. of the fair fen are obliged i f 
to them for- their beauty. * 
Upon a general calculation, threeſcore per-- A 
ſons in every hundred have the fmalſ-pox. Of 


theſe threeſcore, twenty die of it in the moſt 
favourable ſeaſon of life, and as many more 
wear the diſagreeable remains of it as long as 
they live. Thus, a fifth part of mankind ei- 
ther die, or are disfigured by this diſtemper, 
But it does not prove fatal to fo much as one, 
among thofe who are inoculated in Turkey or ail 
in England, unleſs the patient be infirm, or 
would have died had not the experiment been Ute 


no one has the ſmall-pox a ſecond time, if the 
inoculation was perfect. It is therefore cer- 
tain, that had the lady of ſome French ambaſ- 
ſador brought the ſecret from ConſtantinopieY; 
to Paris the nation would have been for erer 
obliged to her. Then the duke de Villequiet 
father to the duke d*Aumont, who enjoys the: 
moſt vigorous conſtitution, and is the hæalthieſt I r 

are 
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man in France, would not have been cut off in 
the flower of his age. 

The prince of Soubiſe, happy in the fineſt : 
fluſh of health, would not have been ſnatched 
away at fire and twenty; nor the dauphin, 
grand-father to Lewis fifteenth have been laid 
in his grave in his fiftieth year. Twenty thou- 
ſand perſons, whom the ſmall - pox ſwept away 
at Paris in 1723 would have been alive at this 
time. But are not the French fond of life, 
and is beauty ſo inconſiderable an advantage 
28 to be diſregarded by the ladies ! It muſt be 
confeſſed that we are an odd kind of people. 
Perhaps our nation will imitate, ten years 
hence, this practicè of the Englith, if the clergy 
and the phyſicians will but give them leave to 
do it: or poſſibly our countrymen may intro- 
dace inoculation three months hence in France 
our of mere whim, in cafe the Engliſh ſhould 
diſcontinue it through ficklenels. 

"I am informed that the Chinefe have prac- 
tiſed inoculation theſe hundred years, a circum- 
ſtance that argues very much in its favour, 
face they are thought to be the wiſeſt and beſt 
governed people in the world. The Chineſe - 
indeed do not communicate this diſtemper by 
inoculation, but at the noſe, in the ſame man- 
wer as we take ſnuff. This is a more agree- 
able way, but then it produces the like effects, 


and proves, at the ſame time, that had inocula- 


lon been practiſed in France, it would have 
fayed the lives of thoulands, 
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LETTER: XII. 
Or THE LORD: BACON: 


OT long: ſince, the trite and frivolous: 

+ queſtion following was debated in a ves 
ry polite and learned company, viz. who was 
the greateſt man, Caeſar, & lexander, Tamer»: 
june. Cromwell, ete. 
Some body anſwered, that Sir Iſaac Neu- | 


ton excelled them all. The gentleman's afſer«}Wphi 
tion was very juſt ; for if true greatneſs con- Nuri 


ſiits in having received from heaven a mighty 


genius, and having employed it to enlighten I uri 


our own minds and that of others; a man like 
Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe: equal is hardly found 
ina thouſand years, is the truly great man. 
And thoſe politicians and-'conquerors (and all Yi 


juſtrious wicked men. That man claims our 
reſpect, who commands over the minds of the 
reſt of the world by the force of truth, not 
thoſe who enſlave their fellow-creatures ; he 
who is acquainted with the univerſe, not then 
who deface it. | 
Siuce therefore you defire me to give yon 
an account of the famous perſonages which 


ages produce ſome) were generally ſo many il- Ne 
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England has given birth to, I ſhal} begin with 
vl tord Bacon, Mr. Locke, Sir Iſaac Newton, etc. 
3 afterwards the warriors and miniſters of Hate 

ſhall come in their order. 

1 muſt begin with the celebrated viſcount 

Verulam, known in Europe by the name of 
„ hacon, which was that of his family. His fa- 

ther had been lord-keeper, and himſelf was a 
us" great many years lord chancellor under king 
e James the firſt, Nevertheleſs, amidſt the in- 
as  trigues of a court, and the affairs of his exalt- 
r- Wed employment, which alone were enough to 

engrofs his whole time, he yet found fo much 
W-"YN kifure for ſtudy, as to make himſelf a great 
er- philoſopher, a good hiſtorian, and an elegant 
writer ; and a ſtil} more ſurprizing circumſtance 
s, that he lived in an age in which the art of 
Evriting juſtly and elegantly was little known, 
much leſs true philoſophy. Lord Bacon, as is 
Wihe fate of man, was more eſteemed: after his. 
death than in his life-time, His enemies were: 
in the Britiſh court, and his admirers were foe. 
teigners. 

When the marquis Et attended in Eng- 
Ind upon the princeſs Henrietta Maria; 
Wwghter to Henry the fourth, whom king 
barles the firſt had married, that miniſter 
ent and viſited the lord: Bacon, who being at 
"What time ſick in his bed, received him with 
Ihe curtains ſhut cloſe.” You reſemble the ans. 


Reis, Jays the mar quis to him; we hear thoſe: 
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beings ſpoken of perpetually, and we believe 
them ſuperior to men, but are never allowed 
the conſolation of ſeeing them, 

You know that this great man was acculed 
of a crime very unbecoming a philoſopher, 1 
mean bribery and extortion, You know that 
he was ſentenced by the houſe of lords, to pay 
8 fine of about four hundred thouſand French 
livres; to loſe his peerage and his dignity of 
chancellor. But in the preſent age, the Eng 
liſh revere his memory to ſuch a degree that 
they will ſcarce allow him to have been guilty 
In caſe you ſhould aſk what are my thought 
on this head, I thall anſwer you in the word 
which I heard the lord Bolingbroke uſe on an 
other occaſion. Several gentlemen were ſpeal 
ing, in his company, of the avarice with which 
the late duke of Marlborough had been charged 
ſome examples whereof being given, the lord 
Bolingbroke was appealed to (who having beet 
in the oppoſite party, might perhaps, withouf ti 
the imputation of mdecency, have been allow 
ed to clear up that matter :) © he was ſo greaſe 
4 man, replied his lordſhip that I have forgehdm 
his vices.“ 
I qſpall therefore confine myſelf to thok 
things which ſo juſtly gained lord Bacon iht o 
aſteem of all Europe. 0 

The molt ſingular, and the beſt of all 
pieces, is that which, at this time, is the mo 


uſeleſs and che leaſt read, IL mean his Novul 
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wutiarum Organum. This is the ſeaffold 
th which the new philoſophy was raiſed ; 
when the edifice was built, part of it at 
alt, the ſcaffold was no longer of ſervice. 
The lord Bacon was not yet aquainted with 
ure, but then he knew, and pointed out, the 
eral paths that lead to it. He had deſpiſed 
his younger years the thing called philoſo- 
y in the univerſities; and did all that lay in 
power to prevent thoſe ſocieties of men, 
ituted to improve human reaſon, from de- 
wing it by their quiddities, their horrors of 
ie vacuum, their ſubſtantial forms, and all 
oraeWole impertinent terms, which not only igno- 
nde had rendered venerable, but which had 
en made ſacred by their being ridiculouſly 
aded with religion. 
He is the father of experimental philoſo- 
y. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that very 
prizing ſecrets had been found out before 
time. The ſea-compaſs, printing, engrav- 
gon copper - plates, oil- painting, looking- 
alles; the art of reſtoring, in ſome meaſure, 
men to their ſight by ſpectacles, gun powder, 
had been diſcovered, A new world had: 
Nea ſought for, found, and conquered. Would 
t one ſuppoſe that theſe ſublime diſcoveries. 
I been made by the greateſt philoſophers, 
in ages much more enlightened than the 
nt? But it was far otherwiſe ; all theſe. 
Wicat changes happened in the moſt ſtupid and: 
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barbarous times, Chance only gave birth g 
| moſt of thoſe inventions; and it is very pri 
bable that what is called chance contribute 


very much to the diſcovery of America; iſ 
feaſt it has been always thought that Chriſt, 


pher Columbus undertook his voyage mere x 
on the relation of à captain of a ſhip, which 9 
a ſtorm had drove as far weſtward, as the C Io 
ribbee iſlands. Be this as it will, men had ſal. . 
ed round the world, and could deſtroy citie 
by an artificial thunder, more dreadful that 
the real one: but, then they were not acquait 
ted with the circulation of the blood, tha. 6 
weight of the air, the laws of motion, light * 
the number of our planets, etc. And a ma bei 
who maintained a theſis on Ariſtotle's catego n 
ries ; on the univerſals a parte rei, or ſuch li A 
nonſenſe, was looked upon as a prodigy.  ,.:;. 
The moſt aſtoniſhing, the moſt uſeful ing... 
ventions, are not thoſe which reflect the great... 


eſt honour on the human mind. It is to a n 

chanical inſtinct, which is found in many men 
and not to true philoſophy, that molt arts one 
their origin. 
The diſcovery of fire, the art of making 4 
bread, of melting and preparing metals, o 
building houſes, and the invention of the ſhut 
le are infinitely more beneficial to mankind 1c 
than printing or the ſea-compals: and yet they. 
arts were invented by uncultivated,  ſavagy 
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What a prodigious uſe the Greeks and Ro- 
ans made afterwards of mechanics! Never- 
teleſs, they believed that there were cryſtal 
avens; that the ſtars were ſinall lamps which 
metimes fell into the ſea; and one of their 
eateſt philoſophers, after long reſearches, 
und that the ſtars were ſo many flints which 
been detached from the earth, 

In a word, no one, before the lord Bacon, 
8 acquainted with experimental philoſopay, 
r with the ſeveral phyſical experiments which 
re been made ſince his time. Scarce one of 
em but is hinted at in his work, and he him- 
if had made ſeveral. He made a kind of 
eumatic engine, by which he gueſſed the e- 
licity of the air. He approached, on all ſides 
It were, to the diſcovery of its weight, and 
very near attained it; but, ſome time after, 
vricelli ſeized upon this truth, In a little 
e experimental philoſophy began to be cul- 
ated on a ſudden in moſt parts of Europe, 
was a hidden treaſure which the lord Bacon 
| ſome notion of, and which all the philoſo- 
Pers, encouraged by his promiſes, endeavour» 
Ito dig up. 

But that which ſurprized me moſt, was to 
in his work, in expreſs terms, the new at- 
Kon, the invention of which is aſcribed to 
Ihac Newton. 

We muſt ſearch, ſays lord Bacon, whether 


te may not be a kind of magnetic power, . 


aking 
s, Ok 
ſhut 
nk ind 
theſe 


avayy 
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which operates between the earth and hey 
bodies, between the moon and the ocean, h 
tween the planets,. etc. In another place 
fays, either heavy bodies muſt be carried 1 
wards the center of the earth, or muſt be g 
eiprocally attracted by it; and in the latter ca 
it is evident, that the nearer bodies, in th 
falling, draw towards the earth, the ſtrong: 
they will attract one another. We muſt, & 
he, make an experiment, to fee whether u 
fame clock will go faſter on the top of a mou 
tain or at the bottom of a mine; whether! 
ſtrength of the weights decreaſes on the mou 
tain, and increaſes in the mine. It is probabl 
that the earth has a true attractive power, 
This fore-runner in philoſophy was alſo 

elegant writer, an hiſtorian, and a wit, « ff 

His moral eflays are greatly efteemed, | 
they were drawn up in the view of inſtru 
rather than of pleaſing : and as they are not 
ſatire upon mankind, like Rochefoucault's m 
ims, nor written upon a ſceptical plan, like Me 
tagne's eſſays, they are not ſo much read ed u 
theſe two ingenious authors. alle 

His hiſtory of king Henry the ſeventh 1 
looked upon as a maſter - piece; but how is 
poſſible that ſome perſons can preſume to e + 
pare ſo little a work with the hiſtory of our il nt 
ſtrious Thuanus, | 

Speaking about the famous impoſtor Perk 
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ſon to a converted * Jew, who aſſumed boldly 
Wihe name and title of Richard the fourth, king 
of England, at the inſtigation of the ducheſs of 
WBargundy;. and who diſputed the crown with 
neary the ſeventh, the lord Bacon writes as 
- caMfollows : - 
« At this time the king began again to be 
baunted with ſpirits, by the magic and curi- 
WW ous arts of the lady Margaret; who raiſed 
up the ghoſt of Richard duke of York, ſe- 
cond ſon to king Edvard the fourth, to walk 
rand vex the king.“ + 
no © After ſuch time as ſhe (Margaret of Bur- 
bal gundy) thought he (Perkin Warbeck) was 
„ perſect in his leſſon, ſhe began to caſt with 
iſo M* herſelf from what coaſt this blazing-ſtar 
« ſhould firſt appear, and at what time it muſt 
1, U be upon the horizon of Ireland; for there 
di had the like meteor ſtrong influence be- 
not « fore.” 4 
ml Methinks our ſagacious Thuanus does not 
Ma give into ſuch fuſtian, which formerly was look- 
read ed upon as ſublime, but in this age is juſtly 
called nonſenſe. 


* john Oſbeck. 

+ The hiſtory of the reign of king Henry the ſe- 

fenth, page 112. London, printed in 1641, Folio. 
q Idem, p. 116, 
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LETTER XIII. 
OF Mz LOCK E. 


ERHAPS no man ever had a more jud 
cious, or more methodical genius, or wa 
a more acute logician, than Mr. Locke; ani 
yet he was not deeply {killed in the mathems 
tics. This great man could never ſubject hin th, 
ſelf to the tedious fatigue of calculations, not Al 
to the dry purſuit of mathematical truth 
which do not at firſt preſent any ſenſible o-W 
jects to the mind: and no one has given bes 
ter proofs than he, that it is poſſible for a ma 
to have a geometrical head, without the aſliſt 
ance of geometry. Before his time, ſeveral 
great philoſophers had declared, in the mol 
poſitive terms, what the ſoul of man is; but u 
theſe abſolutely knew nothing about it, they? © 
might very well be allowed to differ entire 
in opinion from one another. | 
In Greece, the infant ſeat of arts and of er 
rors, and where the grandeur as well as foll 
of the human mind went ſuch prodigiout 
lengths, the people uſed to reaſon about the 
ſoul in the very ſame manner as we do, 
The divine Anaxagor as, in whoſe honour F 


* 
15 
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tar was erected, for his having taught man- 
ind that the Sun was greater than Pelopon- 
eſus, that ſnow was black, and that the hea- 
ens were of ſtone ; affirmed that the ſoul was 
n aerial ſpirit, but at the ſame time immor- 
Wl. Diogenes (not he who was a cynical phi- 
ſopher after having coined baſe money) de- 
ared that the ſoul was a portion of the ſub- 
ance of God ; an idea which we muſt confeſs 
aulas very ſublime. Epicurus maintained that 
me was compoſed of parts in the ſame manner 
im the body. 

Ariſtotle, who has been explained a thou- 
nd ways, becauſe he is unintelligible, was of 
pinion, according to ſome of his diſciples, that 
je underſtanding in all men is one and the 
me ſubllance. ; 
The divine Plato, maſter of the divine Ari- 
otle, and the divine Socrates, maſter of the 
vine Plato, uſed to ſay, that the ſoul was 
rporeal and eternal. No doubt but the De- 
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the on of Socrates had inſtrufted him in the na- 
jene of it. Some people, iudeed, pretend, that 


Fun, who boaſted hs being attended by a fa- 
ta liar genius, muſt infallibly be either a knave 
co madman; but this kind of people are ſel- 


700 m ſatisfied with any thing but reaſon. 


2 Wich regard to the fathers of the church, 
eral in the primitive ages believed that the 
| was human, and the angels and God cor- 
teal, Men naturally improve upon every 


ur al 
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ſyſtem. St. Bernard, as father Mabillon eo 
feſſes, taught that the ſoul after death does no 
ſee God in the-celeſtial regions, but converse 
with Chriſt's human nature only. Ho were 
he was not believed this time on his ba 
word; the adventure of the cruſade having 
little ſunk the credit of his oracles. After watt 
a thouſand ſchoolmen aroſe, ſuch as the irn 
fragable * doctor, the ſubtile doctor 4, the a 
gelic doctor J, the ſeraphic doctor 4, and thi 
.cherubic doctor, who were all ſure that th 
Had a very clear and diſtin idea of the ſc 
and yet wrote in ſuch a manner, that one wou 
conclude they were reſolved no one ſhould ut 
derſtand a word in their writings. Our De 
Cartes, born to diſcover the errors of antiqu 
ty, and at the ſame time to ſubſtitute his oH. 
and hurried away by that ſyſtematic ſpi 
which throws a cloud over the minds of d 
greateſt men, thought that he had demonſtr; 
ed that the ſoul is the ſame thing as though 
in the ſame manner as matter, in his opinia 
is the ſame as extenſion. He aflerted, t 
wan thinks eternally, and that the ſoul at 
coming into the body, is informed with ü 
whole ſeries of metaphyſical notions; knowl 
God, infinite ſpace, paſſeſſing all abltract id 
as; in a word, compleatly endued with the ma 


* Alexander de Hales, + Duns Scotus, 
St. Thomas. + St. Bonaventure, A e 
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oMfoblime lights, which it unhappily forgets at its 
Huing out of the womb. 

Father Malebranche, in his ſublime jlluſi- 
rei 6ns, not only admitted innate ideas, but did not 
oubt of our living wholly in God, and that 

God is, as it were, our foul, 
Such a multitude of reaſoners having writ- 
irn ten the romance of the ſoul, a ſage at laſt a- 
roſe, who gave, with an air of the greateſt mo- 
Jaeſty, the hiſtory of it. Mr. Locke has diſ- 
played the human ſoul, in the ſame manner as 
m excellent anatomiſt explains the ſprings of 
Ihe human body. He every where takes the 
light of phyſics for his guide. He ſometimes 
D preſumes to ſpeak afhrmatively, but then he 
preſumes alſo to doubt. Inſtead of conclud- 
ing at once what we know not, he examines 
gradually what we would know, He takes an 
infant at the inſtant of his birth ; he traces, 
ep by ſtep, the progreſs of his underſtand- 
ing; examines what thing he has in common 
io with beaſts, and what he poſſeſſes above them. 
„ t Above all he conſults himſelf-; the being con- 
| at ii ſcious that he himſelf thinks. 
th u I ſhall leave, ſays he, to thoſe who know 
0 Gilmore of this matter than myſelf, the examin- 
& iiiog whether the ſoul exiſts before or after the 
e uorganization of bodies. But I confeſs that it 
s my lot to be animated with one of thoſe 
o tus, Rcavy ſouls which do not think always; and 1 
re, am even ſo unhappy as not to conceive; that 
D 2 
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it is more neceſſary the ſoul ſhould think per. 
petually, than that bodies ſhould be for ever in “p. 
motion. m 
With regard to n I ſhall boaſt that I Wtion 
have the honour to be as ſtupid in this parti- Won 3 
cular as Mr. Locke. No one ſhall ever make 
me believe, that I think always; and I am az 
little inclined as he could be, to fancy that Wape 
ſome few weeks after I was conceived I was 4 
very learned foul ; knowing at that time a 
4houſand things that I forgot at my birth; and 
Poſſeſſing when in the womb (though to noſed t. 
manner of purpoſe) knowledge which I loft 
the inſtant 1 had occaſion for it; and which! 
have never ſince been able to recover per- 
Fectly. 
Mr. Locke after baving deſtroyed innate i- Parti 
Jess : after having fully renenunced the vani- 
ty of believing that we think always; after ſh 
Having laid down, from the moſt ſolid princi- 
ples, that ideas enter the mind-through the ſen- 
ſes; having examined our ſimple and complex i 
ideas; having traced the human mind through Þ wt 
its ſeveral operations; having ſhewed that all 
the languages of the world are imperfect, and 
the great abuſe that is made of words every 
moment; he at laſt comes to conſider the e- 
tent or rather the narrow limits of human 
knowlege. It was in this chapter he:preſum- 
ed to advance, but very modeſtly, the follow- 
ing words, © We (hall, perhaps, never be ca- 
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u“ pable of knowing, whether a being, purely 
« material, thinks or not.” This ſage aſſer- 
Ion was, by more divines than one, looked up- 
ti- Jon as a. ſcandalous declaration that the ſoul is 
ke Mmaterial and mortal. Some Engliſhmen, de- 
as Wout after their way, ſounded an alarm. The 
at Wuperſticious are the ſame in ſociety as cowards: 
34 Wn an army; they themſelves are ſeized with 
a panic fear, and communicate it to others. It 
nd Fas loudly exclaimed, that Mr. Locke intend- 
no d to deitroy religion; nevertheleſs religion 
oft Nad nothing to do in the affair, it being a que- 
jon purely philoſophical, altogether indepen- 
lent on faith and revelation. Mr. Locke's op- 
onents needed but to examine, calmly and im- 
artially, whether the declaring that matter 
an think, implies a contradiction; and whe- 
her God is able to communicate thought to 
i-: Natter. But divines are too apt to begin their 
larations with ſaying, that God is offend» - 
when people differ from them in opinion; 
which they too much reſemble the bad po- 
s, who uſed to declare publicly that Boileau 
ake ir reverently of Lewis the fourteenth, be- 
Wuſe he ridiculed their ſtupid productions.“ 
hop Stillingfleet got the reputation of a calm 
d unprejudiced divine, becauſe he did not 
ſam-Wpreſly make uſe of injurious terms in his 
low- pute with Mr. Locke. That divine enter 
e ca- che liſts againſt him, but was defeated; for 
kargued as. a ſchoolman, and Locke as a phi- 
8 8 D 3, 


ed up at once, But it is otherwiſe with r 
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loſopher, who was perfectly acquainted with IM the 
the ſtrong as well as the weak fide of the hu- W the 
man mind, and who fought with weapons whoſe: ert 
temper he knew. If I might preſume to give {Wide 
my opinion on ſo delicate a. ſubje& after Mr, No 


Locke, I would ſay, that men have long dif. Woot 


puted om the nature and the immortality of the Wan 
ſoul. With regard to its immortality, it is im- mig 
poſſible to give a demonſtration of it, ſince its I that 
nature ĩs {till the ſubject of controverſy; which Wer 


howeyer muſt be throughly underſtood, before ¶ des 


a perſon can be able to determine whether it ther 
be immortal or not. Human reaſon is ſo lit As 
tle able, merely by its own ſtrength, to de- tive! 
monſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, that it N 
was abſolutely neceſſary religion ſhould reveal N 
it to us. It is of advantage to ſociety in ge- {4d 
neral, that mankind ſhould believe the ſoul to- conf 
be immortal; faith commands us to this; no- Ide 
thing more is required, and the matter is clears 


ſpect to its nature; it is of little importance te 
religion, which only requires the foul to be 
virtuous, what ſubſtance it be made of, It is 
a clock which is given us to.regulate, but the 
artiſt has not told us of what materials the 
ſpring of the clock is compoſed. | 

I am a body, and I think, that is all I knonfde 


of the matter. Shall I aſcribe to an unknown n 


cauſe, what I can ſo eaſily impute to the only 
ſecond cauſe I am acquainted. with? here 
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de ſchool philoſophers interrupt me with 
a their arguments, and declare that there is only 
e extenſion and ſolidity in bodies, and that there 
e they can have nothing but motion and figure. 
„Now motion, figure, extenſion and ſolidity can- 
bot form a thought, and conſequently the ſoul 


ne cannot be matter. All this, ſo often repeated, 


n« WY nighty ſeries of reaſoning amounts to no more 
irs MW than this; I am abſolutely ignorant what mat- 
> Wer is; I gueſs but imperfectly ſome proper- 
re ies of it; now, I abſolutely cannot tell whe- 
. it ther theſe properties may be joined to thought. 
lit. As 1 therefore know nothing, I maintain poſi- 
de-Imely that matter cannot think. In this man- 
tit Deer do the ſchools reaſon. 


ea Mr. Locke addreſſed theſe gentlemen ia the 


ge tindid, ſincete manner following, At leaſt 
to! confeſs yourſelves to be as ignorant as I. Nei- 
Wer your imaginations nor mine are able to- 
tormprehend in what manner a body is ſuſcep- 
le of ideas; and do you conceive better in 
phat manner a ſubſtance of what kind ſoever, 


e te | 
del ſuſceptible of them? as you cannot compre- 
end either matter or ſpirit, why will you pre- 


ume to aſſert any thing? 

The ſuperſtitious man comes afterwards, 
hd declares that all choſe muſt be burat for 
de good of their ſouls, who ſo much as ſuſ- 


thout. aby forcizn aſſiſtance. But what 


ld theſe people ſay ſhould they chemſelves 
D. 4, 


that it is poſſible for the body to think 
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be proved irreligious? and indeed what may 
can preſumed to aſſert, without being 2vil 
at the ſame time of the greateſt impiety, that 
it is impoſſible for the Creator to form matter 
with thought and ſenſation ? Conſider only, 
beg you, what a dilemma you bring your 
' ſelves into; you who confine in this manner 
the power of the Creator, Beaſts have t 
ſame organs, the fame ſenſations, the ſame per- 
ceptions as we; they have memory, and com- 
bine certain ideas. In caſe it was not in the 
power of God to avimate matcer, and inforn 
it with ſenſation, the conſequence would be, 
either that beaſts are mere machines, or that 
they have a ſpiritual ſoul. 
Methinks it is clearly evident that beaſts 
cannot be mere machines, which I prove thus 
God has given them the ſame organs of ſenſ# 
tion as to us: if therefore they have no ſen- p 
fation, God has created an uſeleſs thing; now 
according to your own confeſſion, God does, 
nothing in vain ; he therefore did not create non 
fo many organs of ſenſation, merely for them at 
to be uninformed with this faculty ; conſe 
quently beaſts are not mere machines. Beall: 
according to your aſſertion, cannot be animat 
ed with a ſpiritual ſoul ; you will therefore, mn. 
ſpite of yourſelf, be reduced to this only af 
ſertion, viz. that God has endued the organs 
of beaſts, who are mere matter, with the fa 
culties of ſenſation and perception, which ya 
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call inſtin& in them . But why may not Gods 
if. he pleaſes, communicate to our more deli- 
cate organs that faculty of feeling, perceiving, 
and thinking, which we call human reaſon? 
To whatever fide you turn, you-are forced to 
acknowlege- your own : ignorance, and the- 
boundleſs power of the Creator. Exclaim 
therefore no more againſt the ſage, the mo- 
deſt philoſophy of Mr. Locke, which, ſo far- 
from interfering with religion, would be of: 
uſe to:demenſtrate the truth of it, in eaſe reli- 
gion wanted any ſuch ſupport For what phi- 
lolophy can be of a more religious nature than 
that, which affirming nothing but hat it con- 
ceives clearly, and conſcious: of its own weak - 
neſs, declares that we muſt. always have re- 
courſe to God in our examining of the firſt : 
principles. | 

Beſides, we muft not be apprehenſive, that 
wy philoſophical opinion will ever prejudice : 
tte religion of a country. I hough our de- 
eaten nonſtrations claſh. directly with our myſteries, . 
ben hat is nothing to the purpoſe, for the latter 
we not leſs revered upon that account by our 
alls chriſt ian philoſophers, who know very well 
mal wat the objects of reaſon and thoſe of faith 
©, Une of a very different nature, Philoſophers 
WI never form a religious ſect, the reaſon of 
gau pich is, their writings are not calculated 
lor the yulgar, and they themſelves are free 
hom enthuſiaſm, If we divide- mankind into 
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twenty parts, it will be found that nineteen of 
theſe conſiſts of perſons employed in manual 
labour, who will never know that ſuch a man 
as Mr. Locke ever exiſted. In the remaining 
ewentieth part, how few are readers! and a- 
mong ſuch as are fo, twenty amufe themſelyes 
with romances to one who ſtudies philoſophy, 
Fhe thinking part of mankind are confined to 


a very ſmall number, and theſe will never dif- 


turb the peace and tranquillity of the world. 
Neither Montagne, Locke, Bayle, Spinozz, 
Hobbes, the lord Shaftsbury, Collins nor To- 


land, lighted up the firebrand of difcord in 


their. countries; this has generally been the 
work of divines, who being at firſt puffed up 
with the ambition of becoming chiefs of a ſect, 
ſoon grew very deſirous of being at the head 
of a party. But what do I ſay? all the works 
of the modern philoſophers put together will 
never make ſo much noiſe as even the diſpute 
which aroſe among the Franciſcans, merely a- 


bout the faſhion of their fleeyes and of their 
cowls, 
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LETTER. XIV. 
OF DES CARTES AND SIR: 
ISAACNEWTON. 


. Frenchman, who arrives in London, wilt 
find philoſophy like every thing elſe ve- 
ry much changed there. He had left the 
in world a plenum, and he now finds it a vacuum. 
he At Paris the univerfe is ſeen compoſed of vor- 
up © tices of ſubtile matter; but nothing like it is 
ct, ſeen in London. lo France it is the preſſure 
ad of the moon that canſes the tides; but in Eng» 
ks land it is the ſea that gravitates towards the 
ill moon ; ſo that when you think that the moon 
ite ſhould wake it flood with us, thoſe gentlemen - 
4+ W fancy it ſhould be ebb, which, very unluckily, . 
cir cannot be proved. For to be able to do this, 
it is neceſſary the moon and the tides ſhould 
have been enquired | into, at the? very inſtant t of 
the creation. 
- You will obſerve farther, that the ſun, which 
in France is ſaid to have nothing to do in the 
affair, comes in here for very near a quarter 
of its aſſiſtance. According to your Carteſi- 
ans, every thing is performed by an impulſion, 
of "which we have Foy” little notion; and ac- 
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84 
cording to Sir Iſaac Newton, it is by an attrac- 
tion, the cauſe of which is as much unknown 
to us, At Paris you imagine that the earth 
| is ſhaped like a melon, or of an oblique figure; 


at London it has an oblate one. A Carteſian 
declares that light exiſts in che air; but a New- 
tonian aſſerts that it comes from the ſun in fix 
minutes and a half. The ſeveral operations 
of your chymiſtry are performed by acids, al 
kalies, and ſubtiſe matter; but attraction pre- 
vails even in chymiſtry among the Engliſh. 
The very eſſence of things is totally chang- 
ed. You neither are agreed upon the defini- 
tion of the ſon], nor on that of matter. Des 
Cartes, as I obſerved in my laſt, maintains that 
the foul is the ſame thing with thought; and 
Mr. Locke has given a pretty good proof of 
the contrary. 
Des Cartes aſſerts farther, that extenſion a- 
lone conſtitutes matter, but Sir Iſaac adds ſo- 
lidity to it. 
How furiouſly contradictory are theſe op 
nions! 


Non noſtrum inter vos tantas componere lites, 
Virg. Eclog. 3. 


Ts nd for us to end ſuch great diſputes, 


This famous Newton, this deſtroyer of the 
Carteſian ſyſtem, died in March Anno 1727 
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His country men honoured him in his Iife-time,- 
nd interred him as though he had been a 
lag who had made his people happy. 

The Engliſh read with the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion, and tranſlated into their tongue, the elo- 
zium of Sir Iſaac Newton, which M. de Fon- 
tenelle ſpoke in the academy of ſciences. M. 
de Fontenelle preſides as judge over phi- 
lſophers ; and the Engliſh expected his deci- 
don, as a ſolemn declaration of the ſuperiority. 
of the Engliſh philoſophy over that of the 
French But when it was found that this gen- 
i- deman bad compared Des Cartes to Sir Iſaac, 
es ¶ tde whole Royal ſociety in London roſe up in 
at Warms. So far from acquieſcing with M. Fou- 
nd Wienelle's judgment, they criticiſed his diſcourſe, 
of And even ſeveral (who howeyer were not the 

ableſt philoſophers in that body) were offend- 
a- Wed at the compariſon ; and for no other reaſon 
ſo- but becauſe Des Cartes was a Frenchman, 
It muſt be confeſſed that theſe two great 
pi - nen differed very much in conduct, in fortune 
and in philoſophy. 
Nature had indulged Des Cartes a ſhining 
and ſtrong imagination, whence he became a 
ery ſingular perſon both in private life, and 
n his manner of reaſoning. This imaginati- 
on could not conceal itſelf even in his philoſo- 
phical works, which are every where adorned 
the With very ſhining, ingenious metaphors and fi- 
727 es. Nature bad almoſt made him a poet; 


native countrymen, in order to enjoy the hap- 
poraries were not knowing enough to improne 


Hie left France purely to go in ſearch. of 
truth, which was then perſcuted by the wret 


which he withdrew, as in his own country 
the only propoſitions of his philoſophy whid 
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and indeed he wrote a piece of poetry for the 
entertainment of Chriſtina queen of Sweden, 
which however was ſuppreſſed in honour 10 
his memory. | 

He embraced a military life for ſome time, 
and after wards becoming a complete philoſo- 
pher, he did not think the paſſion of love de- 
rogatory to his character. He had by his mi- 
ſtreſs a daughter called Froncine, who died 
young, and was very much regretted by him, 
Thus he experienced every paſſion incident to 
mankind. : 
He was a long time of opinion, that it would 
be neceflary for him to fly from the ſociety of 
his fellow creatures, and eſpecially from his 


pineſs of cultivaitng his philoſophical ſtudies in 
fall liberty. 
Des Cartes was very right; for his contem- 


and enlighten his underſtanding, and were ca- 
pable of little elſe than of giving him uneaſs- 
neſs. 


ched philoſophy of the ſchools However, he 
found that reaſon was as much diſguiſed and 
depraved in the univerſities of Holland, intc 


For at the time that the French condernned 
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were true, he was perſecuted by the pretend 
d philoſophers of Holland, who underſtood” 
im no better; and who, having a nearer view - 
of his glory, hated his perſon. the more, ſo 
tat he was obliged to leave Utrecht. Des 
Cartes was injurioufly accuſed of being an a- 
theiſt, the laſt refuge of religious ſcandal : and 
mi-Mhe who had employed all the ſagacity and pe- 
lied setration of his genius, in ſearching for new 
im. {Wyroofs of the exiſtence of a God, was ſuſpect- 
t told to believe there was no ſuch being. 

Such a perſecution from all ſides muſt neceſ- 
21dMfrily ſuppoſe a moſt exalted merit, as well as 
olf very diſtinguiſhed reputation: and indeed he 

his poſſeſſed both. Reaſon at that time darted a 
ap- Iny upon the world through the gloom of the 
es in chools, and the prejudices of popular ſuperſti- 
don. At laſt his name ſpread fo univerſally, 
that the French were deſirous of bringing him 
lack into his native country by rewards, and 
 ca-Micordingly offered him an annual penſion of 

.M thouſand crowns. Upon theſe hopes Des 
Gartes returned to France; paid the fees of 
s patent, which was ſold at that time, but no 
zenfion was ſettled upon him. Thus diſap- 
ointed, he returned to his ſolitude in North 
Rolland, where he again purſued the ſtudy. of 
philoſophy, whilſt the great Galileo, at four- 
ore years of age, was groaning in the priſons 
che inquiſition, only for having: demonſtrat- 
& the carth's motion. 
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At laſt Des Cartes was ſnatched from the 
world in the flower of his age at Stockholm, 
His death was owing to a-bad regimen, and 
he expired in the midſt of ſome literati who 
were his enemies, and under the hands of x 
pbyſician to whom he was odious. 

The progreſs of Sir Iſaac Newton's life vu 
quite different. He lived happy, and very 
much honoured in his native country, to the 
age of fourſcore and five years.“ 

It was. his. peculiar felicity, not only to be 
born in a country of liberty, but in an age 
when all ſcholaſtic impertinences were baniſh» 
ed from the world. Reaſon alone was cultivate 


ed, and mankind could only be his pupil, not 


bis enemy. 


One very ſingular difference in the lives of 
theſe two great men is, that Sir Iſaae, during 


the long courſe of years he enjoyed, was ne- 
ver ſenſible to any paſſion, was not ſubject to 
the common frailties of mankind, nor ever 
had any commerce with women; a circum- 


and ſurgeon who attended him in his laſt mo- 
ments. 
We may admire Sir Iſaac Newton on this 
occaſion, but then we. muſt not cenſure Des 
Cartes. 
- The opinion that generally prevails in Eng- 
land with regard to theſe new philoſophers is, 


Nance which was aſſured me by the phyſician 


the 
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bat the latter was a * and 0 former 
a ſage. f 

Very few people in England E Des Car- 
tes, whoſe works. indeed are now uſeleſs, On 
the other ſide, but a ſmall number peruſe thoſe 
of Sir Iſaac, becauſe to do this the ſtudent 
muſt be deeply ſkilled in the mathematics, o- 
therwiſe thoſe works will be unintelligible to 
bim. But notwithſtanding this, theſe great 
men are the ſubject of every one's diſcourſe, 
Sir Iſaac Newton is allowed every advantage, 
whilſt Des Cartes is not indulged a ſingle one. 
According to ſome, it is to the former that 
ve owe the diſcovery of a vacuum, that the 
air is a heavy body, and the invention of te- 
leſcopes. In a word, Sir Iſaac Newton is here 
2s the Hercules of fabulous ſtory, to whom 
the ignorant afcribed all the feats.of ancient. 
heroes, 

In a critique that was made in London on 
M. de Fontenelle's diſcourſe, the writer pre- 
ſumed to aſſert that Des Cartes was not a great 
geometrician. Thoſe who make ſuch a decla- 
ration may be reproached with flying in their 
maſter's face, Des Cartes extended the limits 
of geometry as far beyond the place. where he 
tound them, as Sir Iſaac did after him. The 
lormer firſt taught the method of expreſſing 
curves by equations. This geometry, which, 
thanks to him for it, is now grown common, 
Fas ſo abſtruſe in his time, that not ſo much 
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as one profeſſor would undertake to explain it 
and Schotten in Holland, and Format in France 
were the.only men who underſtood*it, 

He applied his geometrical and inventive ge. 
nius to dioptrics, | which, when treated of by 
him, became a new art. And if he was mif- 
taken in ſome things, the reaſon. of that is, a 
man who difcovers a new tract of land cannot Mal. v 
at once know all the properties of the ſoil. Ius? 
Thoſe who come after him, and make theſe o 
lands fruitful, are at leaſt obliged to him for {ora 
the diſcovery. I will not deny. but there areMemp 
innumerable errors in the reſt of Des Cartes 
works. 

Geometry was a guide he. himſelf: had in 
ſome meaſure faſhioned, which would bare 1 
conducted him ſafely through the ſeveral paths 
of natural philoſophy. Nevertheleſs be at 
laſt abandoned this guide, and gave entirely in- 
to the forming hypotheſes; and then philoſo- 
phy was no more-than an ingenious romance, 
fit only to amuſe the ignorant. He was mil- 
taken in the nature of the ſoul, in the proofs 
of the exiſtence of a God, in matter, in the 
laws of motion, and in the nature of light. He 
admitted innate ideas, he invented new ele- 
ments, he created a world; he made man ac- 
eording to his own fancy; and it is jultly ſaid, 
that the man of Des Cartes is in fact that of 
Des cartes only, very different trom the real 
cue. 
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He puſhed his metaphyſical errors ſo far, as 
declare that two and two make four, for 
o other reaſon but becauſe God would have 
iſo, However it will not be making him too 
great a compliment if we affirm that he was 
nluable even in his miſtakes, He deceived. 
dimſelf, but then it was at leaſt in a methodi- 
alway, He deſtroyed all the abſurd chime- 
ms with which youth had been infatuated for 
wo thouſand years. He taught his contem 
poraries how to reaſon, and enabled them to 
employ his own weapons againſt himſelf, If 
Des Cartes did not pay in good money, he- 
however did great ſervice in crying down that 
of a baſe alloy. 

I indeed believe, that very few will pre- 
ſume to compare his philoſophy in any reſpe&t- 
with that of Sir Iſaac Newton; The former 
s an eſſay, the latter a maſter-piece : but 
then the man, who firſt brought us to the 
path of truth, was, perhaps, as great a ge- 
tius as he who afterwards conducted us thro*” 
K. 

Des Cartes gave ſight to the blind. Theſe 
ky the errors of antiquity and of the ſci- 
ences. The path he ſtruck out is fince be- 
wme boundleſs. Rohault's little work was 
during ſome years a compleat ſyſtem of phy- 
ies ; but now all the tranſactions of the ſeve- 
tal academics in Europe put together do not: 


LETTER XV. 
OF ATTRACTION. 


H E diſcoveries, which gained Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſo univerſal a reputation, relate 
the ſyſtem of the world, to light, to geo- 
ztrical infinites, and laſtly to chronology, 
th which he uſed to amuſe himſelf after the 
gue of his ſeverer ſtudies. 
| will now acquaint you -(without prolixity 
poſſible) with the few things | have been a- 
to comprehend of all theſe ſublime ideas. 
th regard to the ſyſtem of our world, diſ- 


nes were a long time maintained, on the 
wſe that turns the planets, and keeps them in 
eir or bits; and on thoſe cauſes which make 

bodies here below deſcend to the ſur face of 


e earth. 


The ſyſtem of Des Cartes, explained and 
proved ſince his time, ſeemed to give a plau- 
he reaſon for all thoſe phaenomena; and 
Is reaſon ſcemed more juſt, as it is ſimple, 
d intelligible to all capacities. But in phi- 


ſophy a ſtudent ought to doubt of the things 
fancies he underſtands too eaſily, as mach 
of thoſe he does not underſtand, 
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Gravity, the falling of accelerated bodies 9 
the earth, the revolution of the planets in the 
orbits, their rotations round their axes, all th 
is mere motion. Now motion cannot perhay 

be conceived any otherwiſe: than by impull 
on; therefore all theſe bodies muſt be impelif 
led. But by what are they impelled ? all ſpa 
is full, it therefore is filled with a very ſubti 
matter, ſince this is imperceptible to us; ti 
matter goes from welt to eaſt, ſince all the ph 
nets are carried from weſt to eaſt. Thus frog 
hy potheſes to hypotheſes, from one appear 
ance to another, philoſophers have imagined 
 waſt whirlpool of ſubtile matter, in which th 
planets are carried round the ſun , they alk 
have created-another particular vortex whic 
Aoats in the great one, and which turns dai 
round the planets. When all this is done; i 
- 3s pretended that gravity depends on this diu 
nal motion; for, ſay thele, the velocity of th 
- Jubtile matter that turns round our little vo 
tex muſt be ſeventeen times more rapid that 
that of the earth; or, in caſe its velocity is ſ 
venteen times greater than that of the earth 
its centrifugal force muſt be vaſtly greater, au 
' conſequently impell all bodies towards thi 
earth. This is the cauſe of gravity accor dig 
to the Carteſian ſyſtem. But the theoriſt, bt 
fore he calculated the - centrifugal force an 
- velocity. of the ſubtile matter, ſhould fir& haf 


n certain chat! it exiſted. 
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Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to have deſtroyed 
all theſe. great and, little yortices, both. that 
Wyhich carries the planets round the ſun, as 
| as. the other which: ſuppoſes every. plan- 
Jet to turn upon its own axis. 
Firſt, wich regard to the pretended little 
gortex of the earth, it is demonſtrated that it 
muſt loſe its motion by inſenſible degrees; it 
& demonſtrated, that if the earth ſwims in a 
fluid; its denſity muſt be equal to that of the 
North; and in caſe its denſity be the ſame, all 
the bodies we endeavour to move mult meet 
with an inſuperable reſiſtance. 
Wich regard to the great vortices, they are 
ill more chimerical, and it is impoſſible to 
make them agree with Kepler's law, the truth, 
of which has been demonſtrated. Sir Iſaac 
Whews, that the revolution of the fluid, in 
iuWybich Jupiter is ſuppoſed to be carried, is 
tot the ſame with regard to the revolu- 
tion. of the fluid of the earth, as the re- 
yolution of Jupiter with reſpect to that of the 
earth, He proves, that as the planets make 
their revolutions in ellipſes, and conſequently, 
being at a much greater diſtance one from the. 
other in the Aphelia, and a lice nearer in 
their Perihelia; the earth's velocity, for in» 
ſtance, ought to be greater when it is nearer 
Venus and Mars, becauſe the fluid that carries 


it along, being then more preſſed, ought ta 
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| have a greater motion; and yet it is even chen 
chat the earth's motion is ſlower. ime 
He proves that there is no ſuch thing as dear 
celeſtial matter which goes from weſt to eaſt 
ſince the comets traverſe thoſe ſpaces, ſome· rom 
times from 'caſt to weft, and at other times th 
from north to ſouth. 
In fine, the better to reſolve, if poſſible, e-Mud | 
very difficulty, he proves, and even by expe 
riments, that it is impoſſible there ſhould be aMrbit 
plenum ; and brings back the vacuum, which 
Ariſtotle and Des Cartes had baniſhed from ray 
the world. relt | 
Having by thefe and ſeveral other arpu-aſe 
ments deſtroyed the Carteſian 'vortices, he de- 
ſpaired of ever being able to diſcover, whether Muat 
there is a ſecret principle in nature, which, zt Hema 
the ſame time is the cauſe of the motion of all 
celeſtial bodies, and that of gravity on the erat 
earth. But being retired in 1666, upon ac-Mkne 
count of the plague, to a ſolitude near Cam- 
bridge; as he was walking one day in his gar- 
den, and ſaw ſome fruits fall from a tree, heh 
fell into a profound meditation on that gravi- 
ty, the cauſe of which had ſo long been ſought, 
but in vain, by all the philoſophers, whilit rhe 
| vulgar think there is nothing my ſterious in it. 
He ſaid to himſelf, that from what height ſoe- 
yer, in our hemiſphere, thoſe bodies might de- 
feend, their fall would certainly be in the pro- 
greſſion eee by Galileo ; aud the ſpaces 
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bey run thro? would be as the ſquare of the 
mes. Why may not this power which cauſes 
heavy bodies to deſcend, and is the fame without 
ny ſenſible diminution at the remoteſt diſtance 
from the center of the eatth, or on the ſummits 
f the higheſt mountains; why, {aid Sir Iſaac, 
ay not this power extend as high as the moon? 
nd in cafe its influence reaches ſo far, is it not 
ery probable that this power retains it in its 
bit, and determines its motion? but in caſe 
ze moon obeys this principle, whatever it be, 
nay we not conclude very naturally, that the 
reſt of the planets are equally ſubject to it? in 


gu-Meaſe this power exiſts, which beſides is proved, 
de- maſt -increafe in an inverſe ratio of the 


quares of the diſtances. All therefore that 
mains is, to examine how far a heavy body, 
hich ſhould fall upon the earth from a mo- 
krate height, would go; and how far in the 
me time, a body which ſhould fall from the 


am- bit of the moon, would deſcend. To find 


"Wis nothing is wanted but the meaſure of the 
arth, and the diſtance of the moon from it. 

Thus Sir Iſaac Newton reaſoned. Burt at 
ut time the Engliſh had but a very imperfect 
Wcſure of our globe, and depended on the un- 
Nuin fuppoſition of mariners, who computed 
degree to contain but ſixty Engliſh miles, 
dereas it conſiſts in reality of very near ſe- 
aty. As this falſe computation did not a- 
ee with the — which Sir Iſaac in- 
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tended to draw from them, he laid aſide thi 
purſuit. A half. learned philoſopher, remark 
able only for his vanity, would have made the 

meaſure of the earth agree, any how, with hi 
ſyſtem : Sir Iſaac, however, choſe rather t 
quit the reſearches he was then engaged in 
But after Mr: Picart had meaſured the eart g 
exactly, by tracing. that meridian, which te pc 
- dounds ſo much to the honour of the French all 
Sir Iſaac Newton reſumed his. former reflexi fx 
ons, and found his account in Mr. Picart's cal he 
.culation, | fit 
A circumſtance which has always appearei th 
wonderful to me is, that ſuch ſublime diſcove 
. ries ſhould have been made by the ſole aſſiſi fe 
ance of a quadrant and a little arithmetic, m 
The circumference of the earth is one hun is 
.dred twenty three millions, two hundred fort 


N | nine thouſand fix hundred feet. This, amon of 
other things, is neceſſary to prove the. ſylter 

6 of attraction. 

3 Ihe inſtant we know the earth's circum er 
= ference, and the diſtance of the moon, . vit 


know that of the moon's orbit, and the diamq pa 
ter of this orbit. The moon performs its re 
volution in that orbit in twenty ſeven days, | js 
ven hours, forty three minutes. It js demo 

ſtrated, that the moon in its mean motic 


makes an hundred and fourſcore and ſerve 
| * thouſand, nine hundred and ſixty feet (of f 
( xis) in a minute, It is likewiſe demonſtrate 


* 
* 
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by a known theorem, that the central force 
which ſhould make a body fall from the height 
of the moon; would make its velocity no more 
than fifteen Paris feet in a minute of time. 
Now, if the law by which bodies gravitate, and 
attract one another in an inverſe ratio of the 
ſquares of the diſtances be true; if the ſame 
power acts, according io that law, throughout 
all nature; it is evident that as the earth is 
ſixty ſemi-diameters diſtant from the moon, a 
cal heavy body muſt neeeſſarily fall (on the earth) 
fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond, and fifry four 
are thouſand feet in the firſt minute. 
ore] Now a heavy body falls, in reality, fifteen 
lit feet in the firſt ſecond, and goes in the firſt 
minute fifty four thouſand feet, which number 
is the ſquare of ſixty multiplied by fifteen. 
Bodies therefore gravitate in an inverſe ratio 
of the ſquares of the diſtances ; conſequently, 
what cauſes gravity on the earth, and keeps 
the moon in its orbit, is one and the ſame pow- 
cu er; it being demonſtrated that the moon, gra- 
„ Vi vitates on the earth, which is the center of its 
ian particular motion, it is demonſtrated that the 
earth and the moon gravitate on the ſun,which 
is the center of their annual motion, | 
The reſt of the planets muſt be ſubject to 
this general law; and, if this law exiits, theſe 
planets muſt follow the laws which Kepler diſ- 
Covered, All theſe laws, all theſe relations 
re indeed obſeryed by the planets with the Ute 
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moſt exactneſs therefore the power of attrac- 
tion cauſes all the planets to gra vi tate towards 
the ſun, in like manner as the .moon gravitates 
towards our globe. | 

Finally, as in all bodies, re- action is equal 
to action, it is certain that the earth gravitates 
alſo towards the moon; and that the ſun gra- 
vitates towards both: that every one of the ſa- 
tellites of Saturn gravitates towards the other 
four, and the other four towards it; all five 
towards Saturn, and Saturn towards all. That 
it is the ſame with regard to Jupiter; and-that 
all theſe globes are attracted by the fun, which 
is reciprocally attracted by them, 

This power of gravitation acts proportion- 
ably to the quantity of matter in bodies, a truth 
which Sir Iſaac has demanſtrated by experi- 
ments. This new diſcovery has been of uſe 
to ſhew, that the ſun (the center of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem) attracts them all in a direct ratio 
of their quantity of matter combined with their 
neirneſs. From hence Sir Iſaac, riſing by de- 
grees to diſcoveries which ſeemed not to be 
formed for the human ming, is bold enough to 
compute the quantity of matter contained in 
the ſun and in every planet; and in this man- 
ner ſhews, from the ſimple law of mechanics, 

that every celeſtial glabe qught neceſſarily to 
be where it is placed, 

His bare principle of the laws of gravitati · 
aa accounts tor all the apparent inequalities in 
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the courſe of the celeſtial globes. The vari- 
ations of the moon are a neceſſary conſequence 
of thoſe laws. Moreover the reaſon is evi- 
dently ſeen Why the nodes of the moon per- 
form their revolutions in nineteen years, and 
thoſe of the earth in about twenty ſix thouſand. 
The ſeveral appearances obſerved in the tides are 
alſo a very ſimple effect of this attraction. The 
proximity of the moon when at the full, and 
e when it is new; and its diſtance in the quadra- 
t WW tires or quarters combined with the action of 
the ſun, exhibit a ſenſible reaſon why the ocean 
1 ſwells and ſinks. 

After having ſhewn; by his ſublime theory; 
- W the courſe and inequalities of the planets, he 
h WF ſubje&s comets to the ſame- law. The orbit 
ol theſe fires (unknown for ſo great a ſeries of 
e ears) which was the terror of mankind, and: 
the rock againſt which philoſophy ſplit; pla- 
o ed by Ariſtotle below the moon, and ſent 
ir back by Des Cartes above the ſphere of Sa- 
urn, is at laſt placed in its proper ſeat by SIE: 
Iſac Newton. 

He proves that comets are ſolid bodies which 
nove in the ſphere of the ſun's activity; and 
that they. deſcribe an ellipſis ſo very eccentric, 
and ſo near to parabolas, that certain comets* 
muſt take up above five hundred years in their- 
revolution, 

t- The learned Dr. Halley is of opinion, that 
in the. comet ſeen in 1680, is the fame which . 
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peared in Julius Caeſar's time. This ſhews. 
more than any other, that comers are hard, o- 
pake bodies; for it deſcended fo near to the 
fun, as to come within a fixth part of the dia- 
meter of this planet from it; and conſequent- 
ly might have contracted a degree of heat two 
thouſand times ſtronger than that of red hot 
iron; and would have been foon diſperſed in 
vapour, had in not been a firm, denſe body. 
The gueſſing the courſe of comets began then 
to be very much in vogue; the celebrated Ber- 
noulli concluded by his ſyſtem, that the fa-- 
mous comet of 1680, would appear again the 
i7th of May 1719- Not a ſingle aſtronomer 
in Europe went to bed that night; however 
they needed not to have broke their reſt, for 
the famous comet never appeared, "There is 
at leaſt more cunning, if not more certainty, 
in fixing its return to fo remote a diſtance as 
fize hundred and ſeventy five years. As to 
Mr. Whiſton, he affirmed very ſeriouſly, that 
in the time of the deluge a comet overflowed 
the terreſtrial globe; and he was ſo unreaſon- 
Able as to wonder how people laughed at him 
for making ſach an aſſertion. The ancients 
were almoſt in the fame way of thinking with 
Mr. Whiſton, and fancied that comets were al- 
ways the farerunners of ſome. great calamity 
which was to befal mankind. Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, on the contrary, ſuſpected that they are 
very beneficent ; and that yapours exhale from 
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tem merely to nouriſh and virify the planets, 
which imbibe in their courſe the ſeveral par- 
tides the fun has detached from the comets : © 
in opinion which atleaſt is more probable than 
he former. But this is not all. If this pow- 
er of gravitation or attraction acts on all the ce- 
eſtial globes, it acts undoubtedly on the ſeve- 
ral parts of theſe globes. For in caſe bodies 
tract one another im proportion to the quan- 
tity of matter contained in them, it can only be 
in proportion to the quantity of their parts; 
md if this power is found in the whole, it is 
mdoubredly- in the half, in the quarter, in the 
eighth part, and ſo on in infinitum. 

This is attraction, the great ſpring by which 
il nature is moved. Sir Iſaac Newton, after 
having demonſtrated the exiſtence of this prig# 
ople, plainly foreſaw that its very name would 
offend ; and therefore this philoſopher in more 
places than one of his books; gives the reader 
ſome caution about it. He bids bim beware 
of confounding this name with what the anci- 
ents called occult qualities; but to be ſatisfied 
with knowing that there is in all bodies a cen- 
tral force which acts to the utmoſt limits of 
the univerſe, according to the invariable laws 
of mechanics. 

It is ſorpriſing, after the ſolemn proteſtati- 
ons; Sir Iſaac made, that ſuch eminent men as 
Mr. Sorin and Mr. de F ontenelle, ſhould have 
Wpated to this great 3 the verbal 

| 4 
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and chimerical way of reaſoning of the Ariſte 
telians: Mr. Sorin in the memoirs of the ac el 
- demy of 1709, and Mr. de Fontenelle in ti 
very elogium of Sir Iſaac Newton. | Oh 
- Moſt of the French, the learned and others, Not 
have repeated this reproach Theſe are ſoi een 
ever crying ont, Why did he-not-employ the net 
word impulſion, which is ſo well underſtood; * 
rather than that of attraction, which is ſo un- ra 
intelligible? be 

Sir Iſaac might have anſwered theſe crit the 
thus: Firſt, you have as imperfect an idea o 
the word impulſion as of that of attraction; 
and in caſe you cannot conceive how one body 
tends towards. the center of another body, nei- 
ther can you conceive by what power one bo- 
dy can impel another. 

Secondly. I could not admit of impulſion 3 
for to do this I muſt have known that a cele: 
ſtial matter was the agent; but ſo far fron 
knowing that there is any. ſuch matter, I have 
proved it to be merely imaginary. | 

Thirdly, I uſe the word attraction for no o- 
ther reaſon, but to expreſs a defect which J 
diſcovered in. nature; a certain and indiſput- 
able effect of an unknown principle; a quality 
inherent .in matter, the cauſe of which perſons 
of greater abilities than I can pretend to, may, 
if they can, find out, 
| What have you then taught us? will. theſe 
people ſay further; and to what purpoſe ati 


* 
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{ many caleulations to tell us what you you¹ỹũ 
ſelf do not comprehend ?. 

I have taught you, may Sir Iſaac rejoin, that⸗ 
al bodies gravitate towards one another in pro- 
portion to their quantity of matter; that theſe 
central forces alone keep the planets and co- 
mets in-their orbits,, and cauſe them to move 
in the proportion before ſet down, I demon- 
ſtrate to you, that it is impoſſible there ſhould- 
be any other cauſe which keeps the planets in 
their orbits, than that general phaenomenon 
of gravity. For heavy bodies fall on the earth 
according to the: proportion demonſtrated of 
central forces; and the planets finiſhing their- 
courſe according to the ſame proportions, in 
ale there were another power that acted up- 
on all theſe bodies, it would either increaſe their 
relocity, or change their direction. Now not: 
one of theſe bodies ever has a ſingle degree of 
motion or velocity, or has any direction but 
what is demonſtrated to be the effect of the: 
Neentral forces; conſequently it is impoſſible. 
d oe their ſhould be any other principle. 
ch I Give me leave once more to introduce Sir 
pute Iſaac ſpeaking : ſhall he not be allowed to ſay, 
ity} My caſe and that of the ancients is very differ- 
[008Went ? Theſe. ſaw, for inſlance, water aſcend in 
na, pumps, and ſaid, the water riſes becauſe it ab- 
hors a vacuum, But with regard to myſelf, I 
am in the caſe of a man who ſhould have firſt 


aBobſerred that water aſcends in pumps, but 
| "ff 
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mould leave others to explain the cauſe of this 
effect. The anatomiſt who firſt declared, 
that the motion of the arm is owing to the con- 
traction of the muſcles, taught mankind an in- 
diſputable truth; but are they leſs obliged to 
him becauſe be did not now the reaſon why 
the muſcles contract? The caufe of the elaſli- 
eity of the air is unknown, but he who firſt 
diſcovered this ſpripg performed a very ſignal 
ſervice to natural philoſophy, The ſpring 
that I diſcovered was more hidden and more 
univerſal, and for that very reaſon mankind 
ought to thank me the more. I have diſco- 
vered a new property of matter, one of the ſe. 
erets of the Creator; and have calculated and 


diſcovered the effects of it. After this ſhall 8 


people quarrel with me about the name I gave 
it? 

Vortices may be called an occult quality be- 
cauſe their exiſtence was never proved: attrac- 
tion on the contrary is a real thing, becauſe its 
effects are demonſtrated, and the proportions 
of it are calculated. The cauſe of this cauſe 
is among the arcana of the Almighty. 


Procedes huc, et non amplius. 
Hither thou ſhalt go, and no farther, 


* 
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g 3 philoſophers of the laſt age found out 


a new univerſe; and: a circumſtance 


15 which made its diſcovery more diſſicult was, 
mat no one had ſo much as ſuſpected its exiſt · 
25 ence. The moſt ſage and judicious were of 
ne opinion, that it was a frantic raſhneſs to dare 
1 ſo much as to imagine, that it was poſſible to 
w_ gueſs the laws by which the celeſtial bodies 
M 3 and the manner how light acts. Gali- 

eo, by his aſtronomical diſcoveries, Kepler by 
bis calculations, Des Cartes (at leaſt in his di- 
= optrics, and Sir Iſaac Newton in all his works) 
wi fererally ſaw the mechaniſm of the ſprings of 


the world. The geometricians have ſubjected 
infinity to the laws of calculation. The cir- 
eulation of the blood in animals, and of the ſap 
in vegetables, have changed the face of nature 
with regard to us. A new kind of exiſtence 
bas been given to bodies in the air- pump. By 
the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes bodies have been 
brought nearer to one another. Finally, the 


lexeral diſcoveries which Sir Iſaac Newton has 
Es 
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made on light, are equal to the boldeſt things: 
* 1 Which the curioſity ot men could expect, after 
** ſo- many philoſophical novelties. 

Till Antonio de Dominis the rainbow was 
conſidered ,as .an inexplicable miracle. This 
philoſopher gueſſed, that it was a neceſſary ef. 
fect ofi the ſuri and rain. Des Cartes gained 
immortal fame by his mathematical explication 
of this ſo natural a phaenomenon. He calcu- 
lated: the reflections and refractions of light in 
drops of rain; and his ſagacity on this occaſi- 
en was at that time looked upon as next to di- 
vine. 

But what would he have ſaid had it been 
proved to him, that he was miſtaken in the 
nature of light; that he had not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to maintain that it is a globular body; that 

it is falſe to aſſert, that this matter, ſpreading 
itſelf through the whole, waits only to be pro- 
jected forward by the ſun, in order to be put 

in action, in like manner as a long ſtaff acts at one dbl 

. end when puſhed forward by the other; that i the 
light is certainly darted by the ſun; in fine, What 
that light is tranſmitted from the ſun to theWſma 

earth in about ſeven minutes, though a cannon Wker | 

ball, which were not to loſe any of its velocity, Winſt; 
| could not go that diſtance in leſs than ewentyMof | 
| five years? How great would have been his 
i aſtoniſhment, had he been told, that light does 
| mor reflect directly by impinging againſt th 
| falid parts of bodies ; that bodies are not tranſ- 


o 4. 


parent when they have large pores ; and that 
+.man ſhould ariſe, who would+demonſtrate all 
theſe paradoxes, and anatomize a ſingle ray of 

light with more dexterity than the ableſt artiſt 

diſſects a human body! This man is come. Sir 
lſaac Newton has demonſtrated to the eye, by 

the. bare aſſiſtance of the priſm, that light is a 
compoſition of coboured rays, which, being un- 
ied, form white colour. A fingle ray is by 

kim divided into ſeven, which all fall upon a- 
piece of linen, or a ſheet of white paper, in 
their order one above the other, and at une - 
qual diſtanees. The fir ſt is red, the ſecond o- 
een range, the third yellow, the fourth green, the 

e fifth blue, the ſixth indigo, the ſeventh a vio- 
jet purple. Each of theſe rays, tranſmitted 
afterwards by an hundred other priſms, will 


ner as gold, when compleatly purged from its 
droſs, will never change afterwards in the cru- 
able. As a ſuperabundant proof that each of 
theſe elementary rays has inherently in itſelf 
that which forms its colour to the eye, take 2 
call piece of yellow wood for inſtance, and 


ſtantly be tinged red; but ſet it in the ray 


and ſo of all the reſt. 


From what cauſe therefore do colours ariſe 
u nature? It is nothing but the diſpoſition of 
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never change the colour it bears; in like man- 


let it in the ray of a red colour, this wood will 


of a green colour, it aſſumes a green colour, 
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bodies to reflect the rays of a certain order, 
and to abſorb all the reſt. 

What then is this ſecret diſpoſition ? Sir I- 
ſaac Newton demonſtrates that it is nothing 
more than the denfity of the ſma}l: conſtituent 
particles of which a body is compoſed. And 
how is this reflexion performed? It was ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from the rebounding of the rays, 
in the ſame manner as a ball on the ſurface of 
a ſolid body; but this is a miſtake ; for Sir I- 
ſaac taught the aſtoniſhed philoſophers, that 
bodies are opake for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe their pores-are large; and that light re- 
flects oa our eyes from the very boſom of 
thoſe pores ; that the ſmaller the pores of 2 
body are, the more ſuch a-body is tranſparent. 
Thus paper, which reflects the light when dry, 
tranſmits it when oiled, becauſe the oil, by fill- 
ing its pores, makes them much' ſmaller. 

It is there that examining the vaſt poroſity 
of bodies, every particle having its pores, and os 
every particle of thoſe particles having its own, W ir 
he ſhews we are not certain that there is a cu- 
bic inch of ſolid matter in the univerſe, ſo far 
are we from conceiving what matter is. Har- WroF 
ing thus divided, as it were, light into its ele · Nodi 
ments, and carried the ſagacity of his diſcoves 
ries ſo far, as to prove the method of diſtin Tine 
guiſhing compound colours from ſuch as are er. 
primitive; he ſhews, that theſe elementary 
ray s ſepar ated by the priſm are ranged in their 
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„ oder for no other reaſon but becauſe they are 

refracted in that very order; and it is this 
IL. Wproperty (unknown till he difcovered it) of 
ig break ing or ſplitting in this proportion; it is 
ot this unequal refraction of rays, this power of 
ad Nreſracting the red leſs than the orange colour, 
p- Nac. which he calls the different refrangibility. 
's, The moſt reflexible rays are the moſt refran- 
of Neible, and from hence he evinces that the ſame - 
[- Wpower is the cauſe both of the reflection and 
at Niefraction of light: 
e- But all theſe wonders are menely but the o- 
e- Neening of his diſcoveries. He found out the 
of Necret to ſee the vibrations or fits of light, 
2 chich come and go inceſſantly, and which ei- 
nt, ther tranſmit light, or reflect it according to 
ry, Wibe denſity of the parts they meet with. He 
ill- das preſumed to calculate the denſity of the 

articles ot air neceflary between two glaſſes, 
ity me one flat, the other convex on one ſide, ſet 
nd Move upon the other; in order to operate ſuch: 
vn, W tranſmiſſion or reflection, or to form ſucks 
cu- Mind ſuch a colour. 

From all theſe combinations he diſcovers the 
proportion in which light acts on bodies, and 
odies act on light, 

He ſaw light ſo perfectly. that he has deter- 
nined to what degree of perfection the art of 
acreaſing it, and of aſſiſting our eyes by tele- 
ſeopes can be carried, 
Des Cartes, from a noble confidence, that 
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was very excuſable, conſidering how ſtrong, 
ly he was fired at the firſt diſcoveries 0 
made in an art which he almoit firſt found 

out; Des Cartes, 1 ſay, hoped to diſcove 
in the ſtars, by the aſſiſtance of teleſcopes, 
objects as ſmall as thoſe we diſcern upon the 
earth. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, that diop- 
tric teleſcopes cannot be brought to a greater 
perfection; becauſe. of that refraction, and o 
that very refrangibility, which at the ſame 
time that they bring objects nearer to us, ſcat- 
ter too much the elementary rays ; he has cal. 
culated in theſe glaſſes the proportion of the 
ſcattering of the red and of the blue rays; and 
proceeding ſo far as to demonſtrate things 
which were not ſuppoſed even to exiſt, he ex- 
amines the inequalities which ariſe from the 
ſhape or figure of the glaſs, and that which a- 
riſes from the refrangibility. He- finds, that 
the object glaſs of the teleſcope being convex 
on one fide, and flat on the other, in caſe that 
flat fide be turned towards the object, the er- 
ror which ariſes from the conſt ruction and po- 
nion of the glaſs is above five thouſand times 
leſs than the error which ariſes from the re 
frangibility ; and therefore that the ſhape or 
figure of the glaſſes is not the cauſe why tele- 
ſcopes cannot be carried to a greater perfedi 
on, but ariſes wholly from the nature of light 


For this reaſon he invented a teleſcope 
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which diſcovers objects by reflexion and not by 
refraction. Teleſcopes of this new kind are 
very hard to make, and their uſe is not eaſy; 
But according to the Engliſh, a reflective tele». 
ſcope of but five feet has · the ſame effect as an - 
other of an hundred feet in length. 


< 
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LETTER XVII. 


OF INFINITES IN GEO ME. 
TRY, AND SIR ISAAC NEY. 
TON's CHRONOLOGY. 


HE labyrinth and abyſs of infinity is al- 

ſo a new courſe Sir Iſaac Newton has 
gone through, and we are obliged to him for 
the clue, by whoſe aſſiſtance we are enabled to 
trace its various windings, 

Des Cartes got the ſtart of him alſo in this 
aſtoniſhing invention. He advanced with 
mighty ſteps in his geometry, and was arrived 
at the very bordets of infinity, but went no far- 
ther. Dr. Wallis, about the middle of the lait 

century, was the firſt that reduced a fraction 
by a perpetual diviſion to an infinite ſeries, 

The lord Brounker employed this ſeries to 
ſquare the hyperbola, 
| Mercator publiſhed a demonſtration of this iſe i 
quadrature, much about which time, Sir Iſaac 
Newton being then twenty three years of age, 
had invented a general method to perform, on 
all geometrical durves, what had juſt before 
been tried on the hyperbola. 

It is to this method of ſubjecting every 


where infinity to algebraical calculations, that 


of fluxions, and integrial caleulation. It is the 
t of numbering and meaſnring exactly a thing 
whole exiſtence cannot be conceived, 

And, indeed, would you not imagine that a 

man laughed at you, who ſhould declare that 
here are lines infinitely great which form an- 
wole infinitely little? | 

That a right line, which is a right line ſo 
ung as it is finite, by changing infiaitely little 
direction, becomes an infinite curve, and that 
curve may become infinitely leſs than ano- 
er cur ve? 


nd infinites of infinites all greater than one a- 


bing in compariſon of the laſt? 
All theſe things, which at firſt appear to be 


Hort of the ſubtilty and extent of the human 
zen had been unknown, 


e ideas. The buſineſs is to meaſure the dia- 
nal of a ſquare, to give the area of a curve, 
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the name is given of differential calculations or 


That there are infinite ſquares, infinite cubes, 


bother, and the laſt but one of which, is no- 


je utmoſt exceſs of frenzy, are in reality an 
kind, and the art of finding truths which till 


This fo bold edifice is even founded on ſim- 


find the ſquare root of a number, which 
none in common arithmetic. After all, the 
nagination ought not to be ſtartled any more 
tlo many orders of infinites, than at the ſo. 
ell known propoſition, viz. That curve lines 
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may always be made to paſs between a cir 
and a tangent; or at that other, namely, th 
matter is diviſtble in infinitum. Theſe two trutl 
have been demonſtrated many years, - and: 
no leſs incomprehenſible than the things x 
have been ſpeaking of. 
For many years the invention of this famoy 
calculation was denied Sir Iſaac Newton. . 
Germany Mr, Leibnitz was conſidered as U 
inventor of the differences or moments, calle 
+ Fluxions, and Mr. Bernouilli claimed the ir 
tegral calculation, However, Sir Iſaac is no 
thought to have firſt made the diſcovery, an 
the other two have the glory of having onc | 
made the world doubt whether it was to be 
cribed to him. or them. Thus ſome contelte 
with Dr. Harvey the invention of the circulat 
on of the blood, as others diſputed with My 
Perrault that of the circulation of the ſap. 
Har tſocher and Lewenhoeck diſputed wit 
each other the honour of having firſt ſeen thi 
vermiculi of which mankind are formed Thi 
Ha: tſocher alſo conteſtled with Huygens thi 
invention of a new method of calculating thi 
_ diſtance of a fixed ſtar. It is not yet know! 
to what philoſopher we owe the invention 0 
the cycloid. Be this as it will, it is by the hel 
of this geometry of infinites that Sir Iſa 
Newton attained to the molt ſublime - diſcoy 
riea. 
+: By Sir Iſaac. Newton. 
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Jam now to ſpeak of another work, which, It 
web more adapted to the capacity of the hu- Il! 
u mind, does nevertheleſs diſplay ſome marks =_ | 
that creative genius with which Sir Iſaac | 
wton was informed in all -his reſearches, 
de work I mean is a chronology of a new 
d; for what province ſoever he undertook, 
was ſure. to change the ideas and opinions 
ceived by the reſt of men. 

accuſtomed. to unravel and diſintangle cha- 
„ be was reſolved to convey at leait ſome 
ht into that of the fables of antiquity, which 
blended and confounded with hiſtory, and 
an uncertain chronology, It is true, that 
ere is no family, city or nation, but endea- 
urs to remove its original as far back ward as 
ſible. Beſides, the fir ſt hiſtoriaus were the 
it negligent in ſetting down the aeras; books 

re infinitely leſs common than they are at 

4 time, ,and conſequently authors being not 
obnoxious to cenſure, they therefore impo- 
upon the world with greater impunity ; and 

it is evident that theſe have related a great 
mber of fictitious particulars, it is probable- 
bugh that they alſo gave us ſeveral talſe ae- 


t appeared in general to Sir Iſaac, that the 
ud was five hundred years younger than 
omnologers declare it to be. He grounds his 
nion on the ordinary courſeof nature, and on 
reobſeryations which aſtronomers have made, 
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By the courſe of nature we here underft; 
the time that every generation of men lives u 
on the earth. The Egyptians firſt employ 
this vague and uncertain method of calculatin 
when they began to write the beginning of thi 
hiſtory. Theſe computed three hundred u 
- forty one generations from Menes to Sethaſ 
- and having no fixed aera, they ſuppoſed thr 

generations to conſiſt of an hundred years, 
- this manner they computed eleven thouſa 
three hundred and forty years from Mene 
- reign to that of Sethon. 

'T he Greeks, before they counted by olyt 
piads, followed the method of the Egyptiar 
and even gave a little more extent to general 
ons, making each to conſiſt of forty years. 


Now here both the. Egyptians and til A 
'Greeks made an erroneous computation. It | it 
true indeed, that according to the uſual cout He 
of nature three generations laſt about an hugo | 
dred and twenty years: but three reigns are . 1 
from taking up ſo many. It is very evidenfſWmot 
that mankind in general live longer than kin vel 
are found to reign; ſo that an author willing 
ſhould write a hiſtory, in which there weren ul 
dates fixed, and ſhould know that nine kings her. 
reigned over a nation; ſuch an hiſtorian woul whi 
commit a great error .thould he allow tht day 
Hundred years to theſe nine monarchs. Eve pol 
generation takes about thirty ſix years; ere 1s f 
xeign is, one with the other, about twenii der 
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Thirty kings of England have ſwayedthe ſcep- 
es Mer from William the conqueror to George the 
lojWelt, the years of whoſe reigns added together, 
atinfſywount to ſix hundred and forty eight years; 
fthbich being divided equally among the thirty 
d ings, give to every one a reign of twenty one 
thogſears and a half very near. Sixty three kings 
thief France have ſat upon the throne ; theſe have, 
8. Nene with another, reigned about twenty years 
uſaificach. This is the uſual courſe of nature: 
eneRlthe antients therefore were miſtaken, when 
they ſuppoſed the. durations, in general, of 
olyihreigus, to equal that of generations, Ihey 
au cherefore allowed too great a number of years, 
era ind conſequently ſome years mult be ſubtract- 
. Jed from their computation. 

1 oi Afſlronomical obſervations ſeem to have lent 

It fill greater aſſiſtance to our philoſopher, 
He appears to us ſtronger when he n up- 
on his own ground. 

You know that the earth, beſides its annual 
motion which carries it round the ſun, from 
welt to eaſt, in the ſpace of a year, has alſo a 

vil angular revolution, which was quite unknown 
rell ill within theſe late years. Its poles have a 
s hi very flow retrograde motion from eaſt to weſt, 
voulll whence it happens that their poſition every 
thru day does not correſpond exactly with the ſa ne 
dell point of the heavens. This difference, which 
erell s ſo inſenſible in a year, becomes pretty conſiQ- 
feu derable in time; and in threeſcore and twelve 
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years the difference is found to be of one degree; 
chat is to ſay, the three hundred and ſixtieth 
part of the circumference of the whole heaven ear 
Thus after ſeventy two years, the colure o 
the vernal equinox, which paſſed through a fix 
ed ſtar, correſponds with another fixed ſtar, 
Hence it is, that the ſun, inſtead-of being in ile 
that part of the heavens in which the Ram wa lat: 
_ : ſituated in the time of Hipparchus, is found tog 
correſpond with that part of the heavens in 
which the Bull was fituated ; and the Twin 
are placed where the Bull then ſtood, All 
the ſigus have changed their ſituation, and yet 
we ſtil] retain the ſame manner of ſpeaking asf 
the antients did. In this age we ſay that the 
ſun is in the Ram in the ſpring, from the ſame 
principle of condeſcenſion that we ſay that the 
Jun turns round. 
Hipparchus was the firſt among the Greeks 
who obſerved ſome change in the conſtellations, 
with regard to the equinoxes, or rather who 
learnt it from the Egyptians, Philoſophers a- 
cribed this motion to the ſtars; for in thoſe ai 
ges people were far from imagining ſuch a re- 
volution in the earth, which was ſuppoſed to be 
zimmoveable in every reſpect. They therefore 
created a heaven in which they fixed the ſeve- 
ral ſtars, and gave this heaven a particular mo- 
tion by which it was carried towards the eaſt, 
_ "whillt that all the ſtars ſeemed to perforn 
their diurnal revolution from eaſt to weſt, To 


pmſequence, by imagining that the pretended ' 
aven of the fixed ſtars advanced one degree 
aſtward every hundred years. In this manner 


at age would have ſaid, that the vernal equi- 


efore me. It is certain that an aſtronomer 


cients, who were doubly deceived, made their 
che whole heavens, to conſiſt of thirty ſix 
ouſand years. But the moderns ate ſenſible, 
e poles of the earth, which is performed in 


ky be proper to obſerve tranſiently in this 
ce, that Sir Iſaac, by determining the figure 


uſe of this revolution. 


All this being laid down, the only thing re- 
F 
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s error they added : a ſecond of much greater * 


7 were nd leſs miſtaken in their aſtronomi- 
calculation than in their ſyſtem of natural 
hiloſophy. As for inſtance, an aſtronomer in © 


ox was in the time of ſuch and ſuch an obſer- 
tion, in ſuch a fign, and in ſuch a ſtar, It 
as advanced two degrees of each ſince the 
ime that obſervation was made to the preſent, * 
ow two degrees are equivalent to two hun«' 
red years; conſequently the aſtronomer who 
ade that obſer vation lived juſt ſo many years 


ho had argued in this manner would have miſ- 
ok juſt fifty four years; hence it is that the N 


eat year of the world, that is, the revolution 
at this imaginary revolution of the heaven of 
e ſtars is nothing elſe than the revolution of 


enty five thouſand nine hundred years. It 


the earth, has very happily explained the | 
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maining to ſertle chranology, i is, to ſee through 
what ſtar the colure of the equinoxes paſſes, 
and where it inter ſects at this time the ecliptic 
in the ſpring ; and to diſcover whether ſome 
ancient writer does not tell us in what point 
the ecliptic was inter ſected in his time by the 
ſame « colure of the equinoxes. 

Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, chat Chi- 
ron, who went with the Argonauts, obſer ved 
the conſtellations at the time of that famous ex- 
pedition, and fixed the vernal equinox to. the 


= middle of the Ram; the autumnal equinox to 


the middle of Libra; our ſummer ſolſtice to 
the middle of Cancer, and our winter ſolſtice, 
to the middle of Capricorn. 

A long time after the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts, and a year before the Peloponneſian 
war, Mgthon obſerved that the point of the 
| ſummer ſolſtice paſſed through the eighth degree 
of Cancer. 

Now every ſign of the zodiac contains thir- 
ty degrees. In Chiron's time, the ſolſtice 
was arrived at the middle of the fign, that is 
to ſay, to the fifteenth degree. A year before 
the Peloponneſian war, it was at the eighth, 
and therefore it had retarded ſeven degrees, 
A degree is equivalent to ſeventy two years; 
conſequently, from the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnefian war to the expedition of the Argo- 
nauts; there is no more than an interval of ſe- 
ven times ſeyenty two years, which make five 
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handred and four years, and not ſeven hundred 
years, as the Greeks computed. Thus in com- 
nring the poſition of the heavens at that 
ine with their poſition in that age, we find 
that the expedition of the Argonauts ought to 

e placed about nine hundred years before 
Chriſt, and not about fourteen : hundred; and 
onſequently that the world is not ſo old by 
fre hundred years as it was generally ſuppoſed + 
obe. By this calculation all the aeras are 
drawn nearer, and the ſeveral events are found 
jo have. happened later than is computed. Ido 
dot know whether this ingenious ſyſtem will 
de favourably received; and whether theſe. 
notions will prevail ſo far with the learned, as 
o prompt them to reform the chronology of 
e world. Perhaps theſe gentlemen would 
think it too great a condeſcenſion, to allow one 
ud the ſame man the glory of having impror- 
{natural philoſophy, geometry and hiſtory, 
This would be a kind of univerſal monarchy, _ 
which the principle of ſelf-love that is in man 
vill ſcarce ſuffer him to indulge his fellow 
rreature; and, indeed, at the ſame time that 
bme very great philoſophers attacked Sir Iſa- 
Newton's attractive principle, others fell 
on his chronological ſyſtem. Time, that 
dould diſcover to which of theſe the victory 
due, may perhaps only leave the Foe 
il more undetermined. ' 
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LETTER XVIII. 


"OF TRAGE DI. 


Tue Engliſh, as well as the Spaniards were 
poſſeſſed of theatres at a time when the 
French had no more than moving, itinerant 
ſtages. Shakeſpeare, who was conſidered as 
the Cornielle of the firſt mentioned nation, 
Vas pretty near contemporary with Lopez de 
Vega, and he created, as it were, the Engliſh 
theatre, Shakeſpeare. boaſted a ſtrong, fruit- 
ful genius: he was natural and ſublime, but 
had not ſo much as a ſingle ſpark of good 
taſte, or knew one rule of the drama. 1 will 
now hazard a random, but, at the ſame time, 
true reflection, which is, that the great merit 
of this dramatic poet has been the ruin, of, the 
Engliſh ſtage. There are ſuch beautiful, ſuch 
noble, ſuch dreadful ſcenes in this .writer's 
monſtrous farces, to which the name of tra- 
gedy is given, that they have always been ex- 
hibited with great ſucceſs. Ti ime, which, only 

_ gives. reprtation to writers, at laſt makes,their 
very faults venerable, Moſt of the whimſical, 
- gigantic images of this poet, have through 
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length of time (it being an hundred and fifty 
years ſince they were firſt drawn) acquired a 


'righr'of paſſing for ſublime. Moſt of the mo- 


dern dramatic writers have copied him; but 


the touches and deſcriptions which are applau- 
ded in Shakeſpeare, are hiſſed at in theſe wri- 


ters; and you will eaſily believe, that the ve- 


neration in which this author is held increaſes 
in propor tion to the contempt which i is ſhewn* 
to the moderns. Dramatic writers do not con- 
ler that they ſhould not imitate him; and 


the ill ſucceſs of | Shakeſpeare's imitators pro- 


duces no other effect than to make him be con- 


ſidered as inimitable, - You remember, that in 
ine tragedy of Othello Moor of Venice, (a 


moſt-render piece) a man ſlrangles his wife on 


the ſtage; and that the poor woman, whilſt 


ſhe is ſtrangling, cries aloud, that ſhe dies very 


unjaſtly. You know that in Hamlet Prince of 


Deumark, two grave-diggers make a- grave, 


and are all the time drinking, ſinging ballads, 


and making humorous reflections, (natural in- 
deed enough to perſons of their profeſſion) on 
the ſeveral ſkulls they throw up with their 


ſpades ; but a circumſtance which will ſurprize 


you is, that this ridiculous incident has been i- 
mitated. In the reign of king Charles Il. which 
was that of politeneſs, and the golden age of 
the liberal arts, Otway, in his Venice Preſer v'd, 
mroduces Antonio the ſenator, and Naki his 


equrrezan, in the _ of the horrors of the 
3. 
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mar quis of Bedmar's conſpiracy. Antonio, th 
ſuperannuated ſenator plays, in his miſtreſs 
preſence, all the apiſh tricks of a lewd, imp 
tent debauchee, who is quite frantic and out o 
bis ſenſes. He mimics a bull and a dog; and 
' bites his miſtreſs's legs, who kicks and whips 
him. However, the players have ſtruck theſe 
buffooneries (which indeed was calculated forfi 
the dregs of the people) out of Otway's tra 
gedy; but they have ſtill left in Shakeſpeare! 
Julius Cæſar, the Jokes of the Roman ſhoema 
kers and coblers, who are introduced in th 
"fame ſcene with Brutus and Caſſius. You wil 
"undoubtedly complain, that thoſe who haye hi- 0 
therto difcourſed with you on the Engliſh ſtage, 
and eſpecially on the celebrated Shakeſpeare, 
have taken notice only of his errors; and that 
no one has tranſlated any of thoſe ftrong, thoſe 
forcible paſſages which attone for all his faults, 
But to this I will anfwer, that nothing is eaſ- 
er than to exhibit in proſe all the filly imper- I r 
tinencies which a poet may have thrown out; I T 
but that it is a very difficult taſk to tranſlate his P. 
fine verſes All your junior academical Sophs, 4 
who ſet up for cenſors of the- eminent writers, ſ xx 
compile Whole volumes; but methinks two 1 
pages which diſplay ſome of the beauties of I T 

Fi 
T 
T 
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great geniuſes are of infinitely more value than 
all the idle rhapſodies of thoſe commentators: 
and I will join in opinion with all perſons of 


good taſte, in declaring, that, greater advantage 


— 
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may be reaped from a dozen verſes of Homer 
or Virgil, than from all the critiques put to- 


gether which have been made on thoſe two 2 


great poets, 
I have ventured to tranſlate fm paſſages of 


the moſt celebrated Engliſh poets, and ſhall 
now give you one from Shakeſpeare, Par- 


don the blemiſhes of the tranſlation for the ſake 


of the original; and remember always that 
when you ſee a verſion, you ſee merely a faint 
print of a beautiful picture. I have made 
choice of part of the celebrated ſoliloquy in 
Hamlet, which Jon may remember is as fol- 
lows ; 


To be, or not to be ? that is the queſtion, 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 

The ſtings and arrows of outragious fortune, 

Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 

And by oppoſing, end them ?—to die Ito ſl:ep! 
No more! and by a fleep to ſay we end 


The heart ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 


That fleſh is heir to! 'tis a conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſhed, To di: !—to fleep !——— 
To ſleep? perchance to dream! ay, there's the rub; 
For in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, - ' 
Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect : 
That makes calamity of ſo long life; 

For who wou'd bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
Th' oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, the law's delay, 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 

That patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 
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When he himſelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? who would fardles bear 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
That undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourne 


No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 


And makes us rather bear thoſe iHs we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all; 
And thus the native hae of reſolution 

Is fickled o'er with the pale caſt of thought: 
And enterprizes of great weight and moment 
With this regard their currents turn away, 
And loſe the name of action ; 


— 


My verſion of it runs thus: - 


Demeure, il faut choiſir et paſſer a Vinſtant 

De la vie, a la mort, ou de Vetre au neant. 

Dieux cruels, gil en eſt, eclairez mon courage. 
Faut il, vieillir conrbe ſous le main qui m'outrage, 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon fort? 

Qui ſuis je? qui m'arrote ! et qu'eſtce-que la mort? 
C'eſt la fin de nos maux, c'eſt mon unique azile 


Apres de long tranſports, c'eſt un ſommeil tranquile. 


On s'endort, et tout meurt, mais un affreux reveil 
Doit ſucceder peut etre aux douceurs du ſommeil! 
On nous menace, on dit que cette courte vie 
De tourmens eternels eſt auſſi tot ſuivie. 
O mort! moment fatal? affrenſe eternitie ! 


Tout coeur a ton ſeul nom ſe glace epouvante, 


Eh ! qui pourroit fans Toi ſupporter cette vie, 
Ramper ſous un miniſtre, adorer ſes hauteurs 
Et montrer les langueurs de ſon ame abattue, 
Ades amis ingrats qui detournent la vue ? 


La mort ſeroit trop douce en ces extremitez, 4 2 
Mals le ſcrupule parle, et nous erie arretean : % 


Il de 
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defend a nos mains cet heureux homicide' 
Et d'un heros guerrier, fait un ehretien timide, etc, / 


Do not imagine that I have tranſlated Shake- 
ſpeare in a ſervile manner. Woe. to the wri- 
ter who gives a literal verſion; who by ren- 
dering every word of his original; by that ve- ll 
ry means enervates the ſenſe, and extinguiſhes ll 
all the fire of it. It is on ſuch an occaſion one 1 
may jaſtly affirm, that the letter kills, but the | 
ſpirit quickens. ö 
Here follows another paſſage copied from a | 
celebrated tragic writer amoug the Engliſh It | 
Dryden, a poet in the reign of Charles the 
ſecond ; a writer whoſe genius was too exube- 
rant, and not accompanied with. judgmem e- 
nough. Had he-writ only a tenth part of the 
works he left behind him, his character would 
have been conſpicuous in every part; but his 
t? great fault is his having endeavoured to, be u- 


the wyerlal.;. 


— — 
— 


The paſſage in queſtion is as follows: 


When I conſider life, 'tis all a cheat; 

let fool'd by hope, men favour the deceit ; - 

Truſt on and think, to- morrow will repay ; 

To morrow's faiſer than the former day; 

lies more; and whilſt it ſays we ſhall be bleſt | 

Vich ſome new Joy, cuts off what we poſſeR; . 

range cozenage ! none would live paſt years again, 
[et all hope pleaſure in what. yet remain, 

Ind from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
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I'm tird with waiting for this chymic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars-us-when old. 


| I ſhall now give my traſlation. 


De deſſeins en regrets et:d'erreursen defirs, . 
Les Mortels inſenſes prominent lur folie. 


Dans des malheurs preſents, dans Veſpoir des plaiſirs 


Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la vie. 


Demain, demain, dot on, va combler tous nos voeur. 


Demain · vient, et nous laiffe encore plus malheureux. 


Qu'elle eſt l'erreur, helas ! du ſoin qui nous devore, 


Nul de nous ne voudroit-recommencer ſon cours. 

De nos premiers momens nous maudi ſſons Paurore, 

Et de la nuit qui vient, nous attendons encore 

Ce quꝰ ont en vain promis les plus beaux de nos jours, 
etc. 


It is in theſe detached paſſages that the 


Engliſh have hitherto excelled. Their drama- 
tie pieces, moſt of which are barbarous and 
without decorum, order, or verſimilitude, dart 
fuch reſplendent flaſhes thro? this gleam, as a- 
maze and aſtoniſh us. The ſtyle is too much 
inflated, too unnatural, too cloſely copied from 
the Hebrew writers, who abound ſo much 
with the Aſiatic fuſtian, But then it muſt be 
alſo confeſſed, that the /7i/ts of the figurative 


ſtyle on which the Engliſh tongue is lifted up, 


raiſes the genius at the fame time very far a- 
loft, though with an irregular pace. The jirſt 
Engliſh writer who compoſed a regular Tra- 


- gedy, and infuſed a ſpirit of elegance through 


every part of it, was the illuſtrious Mr, Addi- 
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fon. His Cato is a maſter- piece both with re- 
gard to the diction, and to the beauty and Har- 
mony of the numbers. The character of Ca- 
to is, in my opinion, vaſtly ſuperior to that of 
Cornelia in the Pompey of Corneille : for Ca- 
to is great without any thing like fuſtian, and 
Cornelia, who beſides is not a neceſſary cha- 
 Y rafter, tends ſometimes to bombaſt. Mr. Ad- 
by diſon's Cato appears to me to be the greateſt 
„ character that ever was brought upon any 
ſtage, but then the reſt of them do not corre- 
ſpond to the dignity of it: and this dramatic 
piece ſo excellently well writ is disfigured by 
a dull love-plot, which ſpreads a certain lan- 
guor over the whole, that quite murders it. 
The cuſtom of introducing love at random 
and at any rate in the drama, paſſed from Pa- 
tis to London about 1660, with our ribbons. 
and our perukes. The ladies who adorn the 
theatrical circle there, in-like manner as in the 
city, will ſuffer, love only to be the theme of e- 
very converſation, The judicious Mr. Addi- 
ſon had the effeminate complailance to ſoften 
the ſeverity of his dramatic character ſo, as to 
adapt it to the manners of the age; and from 
a endeavour to pleaſe, quite ruined a maſter- 
piece in its kind. Since his time, the drama is 
become more regular, the audience more dif- 
icutt to be pleaſed, and writers wore correct, 
and Jeſs bold. 1 have ſeen ſome new pieces 
lat were written with great regularicy, but 
F 6 
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which at the fame time were very flat and in 
"pid. One would think that the Engliſh had 
been hitherto formed to produce irregulat 


| beauties only. The ſhining monſters of Shake 
ſpeare give infinitely more delight than the ju 
dicious i images of the moderns. Hitherto the 
| poetical genius of the Engliſh reſembles a tutt 
ed tree planted by the hand of nature, that 
throws out a thouſand branches at random 
and ſpreads unequally, but with great vigour 
It dies if you attempt to force its nature, and 
to lop and dreſs it in the ſame manner as the 


trees of the garden of Marli. 


Gf 
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cocos 
ET an I. 


OF COMEDY. 


Am ſurprized that the judicious and ingeni- 
ous Mr. de Muralt, who has publiſhed ſoure 
letters on the Engliſh and French nations, 
ſhould have confined himſelf, in treating of co- 
medy, merely to cenſure Shadwell the comic 
writer. This author was had in pretty great 
contempt in Mr. de Muralt's time, and was not 
the poet of the polite part of the nation. His 
dramatic pieces, which pleated ſome time in 
acting, were deſpiſed by all perſons of taſte, 
and might be compared to many plays which I 
have ſeen in- France, that drew crouds to the 
play-houſe, at the ſame time that they were 
intolerable to read; and of which it might be 
ſaid, that the whole city of Paris exploded them, 
and yet all flocked to fee them repreſented on 
the ſtage, Methinks Mr. de Muralt ſhould 
have mentioned an excellent comic writer (liv- 
ing when he was in England) I mean Mr.Wy- 
cherley, who was a long time known publicly 
to be happy in the good graces of the moſt ce- 
lebrated miſtreſs of King Charles the ſecond, 
This gentleman, w who paſled his lite among per- 
ſous of the higheſt diſtinction, was perfectiy 
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well acquainted with their lives and their fol. l h 
lies, and painted them with the ſtrongeſt pen- 
eil, and in the trueſt colours. He has drawn 
a: Miſanthrope or man-hater, in imitation of 
that of Moliere. All Wycherley's ſtrokes are 
ſtronger and bolder chan thoſe of our Miſan- 
thrope, but then they are leſs delicate, and the 
rules of decorum are not ſo well obſerved in 
this play, The Engliſh writer has corrected 
the only defect that is in Moliere's comedy, the 
thinneſs of the plot, which alſo is ſo diſpoſed 
that the characters in it do not enough raiſe 
our concern. The Engliſh comedy affects us, 
and the contrivance of the plot is very ingeni- 
ous, but at the ſame time too bold for the 
French manners. The plot is this. -A cap- 
tain of a man of war, who-is very brave, open- 
Hearted, and euflamed with a ſpirit of con- 
tempt for all mankind, has a prudent ſincere 
friend whom he yet is ſuſpicious of, and a mi- 
ſtreſs that loves him with the utmoſt exceſs of 
pafſion. The captain, ſo far from returning 
her love, will not even condeſcend to look up- 
on her; but confides entirely in a falſe friend, 
who is the moſt worthleſs wretch living. At 
the ſame time he has given his heart to a crea- 
ture who is the greateſt coquet and the- moſt 
perfidious of her ſex, and is ſo eredulous as to 
be confident ſhe is a Penelope, and his'falſe WP < 
friend a Cato. He embarks on board bis ſhip is 
in order to go and fight the Dutch, having left lit 
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his money, his jewels and every thing he 

n.Whd in the world eo this virtuous creature, 

»n whom at the ſame time he recommends to the 

of Hare of his ſuppoſed faithful friend. Neverthe-- 
recs the real man of honour, whom he ſuſpects 
in- vo unaccountably, goes on board the ſhip with 

he bim; and the miſtreſs, on whom he would not 
in beſtow ſo much as one glance, diſguiſes herſelf 
ed Min the habit of a page, and is with him the 
heMywbole voyage, without his once knowing that 

he is of a ſex different from that ſhe attempts. 
o paſs for, which, by the way, is not over na- 
Iural. | 

The captain, having blown up his own ſhips 
n an engagement, returns to England aban- 
doned and undone, accompanied by his page 
awd his friend, without knowing the friendſhip: 
of the one, or the tender paſſion of the other. 
Immediately he goes to the jewel among wo- 
nen, who he expected had preſerved her fide-- 
ity to him, and the treaſure he had left in her 
hands. He meets with her indeed, but mar- 
ned to the honeſt knave in whom he had re- 
poſed ſo much confidence; and finds ſhe had 
Wicted as treacherouſly with regard to the caſ- 
let he had entruſted her with. The captain 
an ſcarce think it poſſible that a woman of 
lirtue and honour can act ſo vile a part; but 
Þ convince him ſtill more of the reality of ir, 
bis very worthy lady falls in love with the 
Ittle page, and will force him to her embraces 
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But as it is requiſite jaſtice ſhould be done, ang 
1 that in a dramatic piece virtue ought to be te 
: warded and vice puniſhed; it is at Jaſt toun 
that the captain takes his page's place. and li 

with his faichleſs miſt reſs, cuckolds his treach 

et ous friend, thruſts his ſword through hit 
body, recovers-hiscaſket and marries his page 
Lou will obſerve that this · play is alſo la rde 
with a petulent, litigious old woman (a relati 

on of the captain) who is the moſt comical cha 
racter that was ever brought upon the ſtage, 
Wycherley has alſo copied from Moſiere a 
nother play, of as ſingular and bold a caſt 
Which is a k ind of Reale des Femmes. or, Se bos 
Fier married Ii omen. a 
Ihe principal character in this comedy 

one Horner, a ily fortune- hunter, and the ter 

ror of all the city husbands-. This fellow, it 
order to play a ſurer game, cauſes a report tc 

be ſpread, that in his laſt illneſs, the ſurgeon: 
had ſound it neceſſary to have him made an eu 
nuch. Upon his appearing in this noble cha 
racter, all the husband in town flocked to him 

with their wives, and now poor Horner is on 
ly puzzled about his choice. However, he 
gives the preference to a little female peaſant 
a very harmleſs, innocent creature, who en 
Joys a fine flaſh of health, and cuckolds he 
husband with a ſimplicity that has infinitel 
more merit than the witty malice of the moſti e 
experienced ladies. This play cannot indeed 


'1'h 


certainly the ſchool of wit and true humour, 


dies which are more humourous than thoſe of 
Mr. Wycherley, but not ſo ingenious. Sir 


oe and an architect. The general opinion is, that 
de is as ſprightly in his writings as he is heavy 
in his buildings. It is he who raiſed the fa- 
ha nous caſtle of Blenheim, a ponderous and laſt- 
ze Ming monument of our unfortunate battle of 
e aMPockſtet. Were the apartments but as ſpaci- 
-z{}Wous as the walls are thick, this caſtle would be 
hon commodious enough. Some wag in. an epitaph 
de made on Sir John Vanbrugh, has theſe 
y 1 lines ; 
Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy- load on thee. 


defore the glorious war that broke out in 
Hot, was thrown into the Baſtile, and detain- 
ed there for ſome time, without being ever a- 
ble to diſcover the motive which had prompt- 
d our miniſtry to indulge him this mark of 
heir diſtinction. He writ a comedy during 
is confinement ; and a circumſtance which ap- 
Xe rs to me very extraordinary, is, that we do 
ot meet with a ſingle ſatirical ſtroke againſt 
de country in which he had been ſo : 
ally treated. 
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be called the ſchool of good morals, but it is 


Sir John Vanbrugh has writ ſeveral come- 


John was a man of pleaſure, and likewiſe a poet 


Sir John having taken a tour into France 
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The late Mr. Congreve raiſed the glory q 

- eomedy to a greater height than any Engliſve 
Vriter before or ſince his time. He wrote on 
ly a few plays, but they are all excellent i 
their kind. The laws of the drama are tri 
ly obſerved in them; they abound with ch 
racters, all which are ſhadowed with the u 
molt delicacy, and we do not meet with 
much as one low or coarſe jeſt. The languaz 
is every where that of men of honour, bi 
their actions are thoſe of knaves; a proof th; 
be was perfectly well acquainted with hum: 
nature, and frequented what we call polit 


K company. He was "infirm, and come to tip 
verge of fife when 1 knew him. Mr. Congrei ber 
Had bne defect, which was, his enter taining ti end 
mean an idea of his firſt profeſſion (that of Neri 
writer) though it was to this he owed his fam of] 
and fortune. He ſpoke of his works as off 1 
-*frifles that were beneath him; and hinted « 


me, in our firſt converſation, that I ſhould y 
fit him upon no other foot than that of a get 
tleman, who led a life of plainneſs and ſimp 
ecity. I anſwered, that had he been ſo unfo 
tunate as to be a mere gentleman I ſhould n 
ver have come to ſee him; and I was ve 
much diſguſted at ſo un ſeaſonable > picce (| 
vanity. 
Mir. Congreve's comedies are the mod wit 
and regular, thoſe of Sir John Vanbrugh mo 
gay and humorous, and thoſe of Mr. Wychi 


b 


a 
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ky have the greateſt force and ſpirit. It may 
de proper to obſerve, that theſe fine geniuſes 
ever ſpoke diſadvantageouſly of Moliere; and 
that none but the contemptible writers among 
the Engliſh have endeavoured to leſſen the 
charaRer of that great comic poet. Such Ita» 
lan muſicians as deſpiſe Lully are themſelves 
xerſons of no character or ability; but a Buo- 
oonchini eſteems Wa e artiſt, and does Ju- 
- bifice to his merit. 
'The Engliſh * Genie order good comic 
Srriters living, ſuch as Sir Richard Steel, and 
Mr. Cibber, who is an excellent player, and al- 
o poet laureat; a title which, how ridiculous 
| derer it may be thought, is yet worth a thou- 
knd crowns a year (beſides ſome conſiderable 
privileges) to the perſon who enjoys it. Our 
fam iluſtrious Cornielle had not ſo much. 
as To conclude, Do not deſire me to deſcend 
ed o particulars with regard to theſe Engliſh co- 
d edies which I am ſo fond of applauding ; nor 
-genio give you a ſingle ſmart ſaying, or humor- 
mplſſhas ſtroke from Wycherley or Congreve. We 
nfodflo not laugh in reading a tranſlation. If you 
dare a mind to underſtand the Engliſh come- 
verily, the only way to do this will be for you to- 
ce foto England, to ſpend three years in London, 
make yourſelf maſter of the Engliſh tongue, 
Wied to frequent the play-houſe every night. I 
 m0ceive but little pleaſure from the peruſal of 


che ltiſtophanes and Plautus, and for this reaſon, 
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becauſe 1 am neither a Greek nor a Rom 
The delicacy of the humour, the alluſion, 

a propos, all theſe are loſt to a foreigner. 
Bux it is different with reſpe& to traged; 
this treating only of exalted paſſions and hero 
cal follies, which the antiquated errors of fab 
or hiſtory have made ſacred; Oedipus, Ele 
tra, and ſuch like characters may; with as muc 
propriety, be treated of by ti e Spaniards, 
Engliſh, or us, as by the Greeks; But trt 


comedy is the ſpeaking picture of the follic 


and 'ridiculous foibles of a nation; ſo that h 
only is able to judge of the painting, who 
perfectly I the. proges | it repre 
R kc | 


'TE 
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LET T ER XX. 


MSUCH/OF THE NOBILITY 
Sis CULTIVATE THE BELLES 


HERE once was a time in France when 
the polite arts were cultivated by per- 
s of the higheſt rank in the ſtate. The 
tiers particularly were converſant in them, 
ough indolence, a taſte for trifles, and a 
bon for intrigue, were the divinities of the 
try. The court, methinks, at this time, 
ns to have given into a taſte quite oppoſite 
that of polite literature, but perhaps the 
de of thinking may be revived again in a 
le time. The French are of ſo flexible a 
polition, may be moulded into ſuch a varie- 
of thapes, that the monarch. needs but come 
ud, and he is, immediately obeyed, The 
Wiſh generally think, and learning is had in 
ater honour among them than in our-coun- 
Lan advantage that reſults naturally from the 
n of their government. There are about 
It hundred perſons i in England who have a 
to ſpeak in public, and to ſupport the in- 
et of the kingdom; and near five or fix 
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thouſand may, in their turns, aſpire to the 
ſame honour. The whole nation ſet themſelves 
up as judges over theſe, and erery man has the 
liberty of publiſhing his thoughts with regard 
to public affairs ; which ſhews that all the peo- 
ple in general are indiſpenſibly obliged to cul- 
tivate their underſtandings. . In England the 
governments of Greece and Rome are the ſub- 
ject of every converſation, ſo that every man is 
under a neceſſity of peruſing ſuch authors as 
treat of them, how diſagreeable ſoe ver i it may 
be to him; and this ſtudy leads naturally to 
that of polite literature. Mankind in general 
ſpeak well in their reſpective profeſſions. What 
is the reaſon why our magiſtrates, our lawy- 
ers, our phyſicians, and a great number of the 
clergy, are abler ſcholars, have a finer taſte 
and more wit, than perſons of all other pro- 
feſlions ? ? The reaſon is, becauſe their conditi- 
on of life requires a cultivated and enlightened 
mind, in the ſame manner as a merchant is 0- 
bliged to be acquainted with his traffic. Not 
long ſince an Engliſh nobleman, who was very 
young, came to ſee me at Paris in his return 
from Italy. He had writ a poetical deſcripti- 

on of that country, which, for delicacy and po- 
liteneſs, may vie with any thing we meet 
with in the earl of Rocheſter, or in our Cha- 
lieu, our Saraſin, or Chapelle. The tranſlation 
J have given of it is ſo inexpreſlive of the 
ſtrength and delicate humour of the original, 
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t | am obliged ſeriouſly to aſł pardon of the 
hor, and of all who. underſtand Engliſh, 


'eg x 
he Newever, as this is the only method I have to 
-4 Nie his lordſhip's verſes known, I ſhall here 


cent you with them in our tongue. 


Quay je donc vu dans Pltalie ? 
he orgueil, Aſtuce, et Pauvrete, 
bb. W Grands Complimens, peu de Bonte | 
Et beaucoup de ceremonie, 


as Wl Lextravagante Comedie 
ay ee ſouvent I Inquiſition + 

to Veut qu'on nomme Religion; 
Mais qu'ici nous nommons Folie. 


hat W La Nature en vain bienfaiſante 
vy- Jeut enricher ſes Licux charmans, 
he Des Pretres la main deſolante 

ſte Ltouffe ſes plus beaux preſens. 


ro- Les Monſignors, ſoy diſant Grands, 

iti-euls dans leurs Palais magnifiques 
4 Y ſont d' illuſtres faineaats, 

* dans argent, et ſans domeſtiques. 


Tot our les Petits, fans liberte, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine, 
Ils ont fait voeu de pouvrete, 
priant Dieu par oiſivete 


pti- Net toujours jeunante par famine. 
3 a 
ja Ces beux lieux du Pape benis 


demblent habitez par les Diables; 
Et les Habitants miſerables 
dont damnez dans le Paradis. 


H is lordſhip undoubtedly hints at the farces which 
ain preachers ad in the open [quares, 


- 
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- againſt human reaſon, in his ſatire on man. to 


LETTER XXI. 


OF THE EARL OF ROCHESTER 
AND MR. WALLER. 


TE earl of Rocheſter's name is univerſal- 
ly known, Mr. de St. Evremont has 
made very frequent mention of him, but then 
he has repreſented this famous nobleman in no 
other light than as the man of pleaſure, as one 
who was the idol of the fair ; but with regard 
to myſelf, I would willingly deſcribe in him rne 
the man of genius, the great poet. Among o- 
ther pieces which diſplay the ſhining imagina- 
tion his lordſhip only could boaſt, he wrote M '] 
ſome ſatyrs on the.ſame ſubjects as thoſe our Nau. 
celebrated Boileau made choice of. I do not Wing 
know any better method of improving the Mt x 
taſte, than to compare the productions of ſuch Wthe 
great geniuſes as have exerciſed their talent Wand 
on the ſame ſubje&. Boileau declaims as follows Wlkc: 


Cependant a la voir plein de vapeurs legeres, 
Soi meme ſe bercer de ces propres chimeres, 
Lui ſeul de la nature eſt la baze et l' appui, 
Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne que pour lui, 
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de tous les Animaux il eſt ici le Maitre; 

i pourroit le nier, pourſuis tu? Moi peutetre. 
maitre pretendu qui leur donne des loix, 

de Roi des Animaux, combien a t'il de Rois? 


— 
9 * 
* 


let, pleas'd with idle whimſies of his brain, 

ind puff d with pride, this haughty thing would fain 
te thought himſelf the only ſtay and prop 

That holds the mighty frame of nature up. 

The ſkies and ſtars his properties muſt ſeem, 

Of all the creatures he's the Lord, he cries, 

ind who is there, ſay you, that dares deny 

o own'd a truth? That may be, Sir, do. 

ne WThis boaſted monarch of the world who awes 

ird The creatures here, and with his nod gives laws; 
This ſelf-nam'd king, who this pretends to be, 


im The lord of all, how many lords has he? | 
0 | OLDHAM a little altered. 
we 


ote W The lord Rocheſter expreſſes himſelf, in his 
Dur Whatire againſt man, in pretty near the follow - 


hot Wing manner: but I muſt firſt deſire you always. 


the Wi remember, that the verſions I give you from 

ch che Engliſh poets are written with freedom 

ent Wand latitude ; and that the reſtraint of our ver- 

ws Wification, and the delicacies of the French 
tongue, will not allow a tranſlator to convey 
Into it the licentious impetuoſity and fire of the 
Engliſh numbers, 


Cet Eſprit que je hais, cet Eſprit plein d' erreur. 
Ce n'eſt pas ma raiſon, c'eſt la trienne DoReur, 
Na G . 


* 
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Ceſt la raiſon frivole, inquiete, orgeuilleuſe 
Des ſages Animaux, rivale dedagneuſe, p 
Qui croit entr'eux et PAnge, occuper le milieu, 
Et pence etre ici bas image de ſon Dieu, 

Vil atome imparfait, qui croit, doute diſpute 
Rampe, s eleve, tombe, et nie encore ſa chute. 
Qui nous dit je ſuis libre, et nous montrant ſes fers, 
Et dont l'oeil trouhle et faux, croit, percer I'univers, 
Allez, reverends Fous, bienheureux Fanatiques, 
Compilez bien 'Amas de vos Riens ſcholaſtiques, 
Peres de Viſions, et d'Enigmes ſacrez, 

Auteurs du Labiriathe, ou vous vous egarez. 

Allez obſcurement eclaircir vos miſteres, 

Et courez dans Fecole adorer vos chimeres, 

Il eſt d'autres erreurs, il eſt de ces devots 
Condamne pour eaux memes a Pennui du repos, 

Ce myſtique encloitre fier de ſon indolence 
Tranquille, au ſein de Dieu. Que peut il faire? Il penſe. 
Non, tu ne-penſes point, miſerable tu dors : 

Inutile a la terre, et mis au rang des Morts. 

Ton eſprit enerve croupit dans la Moleſſe. 

Reveille toi, ſois homme, et ſors de ton Vvreſſe. 
Lhomme eſt ne pour agiy, et tu pretens penſer ? etc, 


The original runs thus : 


Hold, mighty man, I cry all this we know, 
And *tis this very reaſon I deſpiſe, 

This ſupernatural gift, that makes a mite 
Think he's the image of the infinite; 
Comparing his ſhort life, void of all reſt, 

To the eternal and the ever bleſt 

This buſy, puzzling ſtirrer up of doubt, 

That frames deep myſteries, then finds em out. 
Filling, with frantic crouds of thinking fools, 
Thoſe reverend bedlams, colleges and ſchools; 
Born on whoſe wings, each heavy ſot can pierce 
The limits of the boundleſs univerſe. 


aſe. 
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yo charming ointments make an old witch fly, 
and bear a crippled carcaſe through the ſky, 
Tis this exaited power, whoſe buſineſs lies 

In nonſenſe and impoſſibilities. 

This made a whimfical philoſopher, 

Before the ſpacious world his tub prefer ; 

ind we have modern cloiſter'd coxcombs, who 
Retire to think cauſe they have nought to do: 
But thoughts are giv'n for action's government, 
Where action ceaſes, thought's impertinent. 


Whether theſe ideas are true or falſe, it is 
certain they are expreſſed with an energy and 
fire which form the poet. I ſhall be very far 
from attempting to examine philoſophically in- 
o theſe verſes; to lay down the pencil and 
ake up the rule and compaſs on this occaſion; 
ny only deſign in this letter, being to difplay 
the genius of the Engliſh poets, and therefore 
| ſhall continue in the ſame view. 

The celebrated Mr, Waller has been very 
nuch talked of in France, and Mr. de la Fon- 


tis Elogium, but ſtill his name only is known. 
He had much the ſame reputation in London 
$ Voiture had in Paris, and in my opinion de- 
erved it better. Voiture was born in an age 
hat was juſt emerging from barbarity; an age 
hat was ſtill rude and ignorant, the people of 
hich aimed at wit, though they had not the 


id conceits inſtead of ſentiments Briſtol 


ones are more eaſily ſound than diamonds. 
G 2 


tine, St. Evremont and Bayle, have written 


talt pretenſions to it, and ſought for points 


| 
| 
| 


N 
| 
| 
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would have been deſpiſed, or would have cor- 
rected his ſtile. Boileau applauded him, but it 
was in his firſt ſatires, at a time when the taſte 
of that great poet was not yet formed. He 


not from their writings. Beſides, Boileau wa 
ſures. He applauded Segrais, whoſe works no 
body reads; he abuſed Quinault, whoſe poeti 
. tical pieces every one has got by heart, and is 
ed poet. The graces breathe in ſuch of Wal 


© then they are languid through negligence, and 
_ often disfigured with falſe thoughts. Th 


of correct writing. But his ſerious compoiti 


—— 


elegy on Oliver Cromwell, which, with all it 
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Voiture, born with an eaſy and frivolous TH ke 
nius, was the firſt who ſhone in this Aurora of na! 


French literature. Had he come into then 


world after thoſe great geniuſes who ſpread n 
ſuch a glory over the age of Lewis the four-M* © 


teenth, he would either have been unknown, 


was young, and in an age when perſons forn 
a judgment of men from their reputation, and 


very partial both in his encominms and his cen 


wholly ſilent upon La Fontaine. Waller, tho“ 
a better poet than Voiture, was not yet a finiſh 


ler's works as are writ in a tender ſt rain, bu 


Engliſh had not, in his time, attained the.ar 


ons exhibit a ſtrength and vigour which could 
not have been expected from the ſoftnets an” © 
effeminacy of his other pieces. He wrote at 


faults, is neverthleſs looked upon as a maſter 


4 * 
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re to know that the day Oliver died was re- 


narkable for a great ſtorm, His poem begins - 
in this manner: 


[| n'eſt plus, s'en eſt fait ſoumettons nous au ſort, 
Le ciel a ſignale ce jour par des tempetes, 

It la voix des tonnerres eclatant ſur nos tetes 

lient d' anoncer ſa mort, 


Par ſes derniers ſoupris ij ebranle cet ile; 

bet ile que ſon bras fit trembler tant de fois, 

Quand dans le cours de ſes Exploits, 

Il briſoit la tete des Rois, 

It ſoumettoit un peuple a ſon joug ſeul docile, 
er tu t'en es trouble; O Mer tes flots emus 

&mblent dire en grondant aux plus lointains rivages - 

ue Veffroi de la terre et ton Maitre n'eſt plus. 


el au ciel autrefois $'envola Romulus, 
rel il quita la Terre, au milieu des orages, 
rel d'un peuple guerrier il recut les homages; 
dbedi dans ſa vie, a fa mort adore, 
on palais fut un temple, etc. 


Ne muſt reſign! Heav'n his great ſoul does claim - 
ſtorms as loud as his immortal fame; 

lis dying groans, his laſt breath ſhakes our iſle, 

Ind trees uncut fall for his fur'ral pile: 

bout his palace their broad roots are toſt 

ito the air; ſo Romulus was loſt; 

kw Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd her king, 

Ind from obeying fell to worſhipping : 

In Oeta's top thus Hercules lay dead, 

Vith ruin'd oaks and pines about him ſpread. 
ature herſelf took notice of his death, 

Ind, ſighing, ſwell'd the ſea with ſuch a breath, 
hat to remoteſt ſhores the billows roll'd, 

I? approaching fate of his great ruler told, 
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It was this elogium that gave occaſion to the 


h 
reply (taken notice of in Bayle's dictionary, * 
which Waller made to king Charles the ſecond. I ts 


This king, to whom Waller had a little before 
(as is uſual with bards and monarchs) preſent 
ed a copy of verſes embroidered with praiſes, 
reproached the poet for not writipg with fo 
much energy and fire as when he had applaud- 
ed the uſurper (meaning Oliver ;) Sir, replied 
Waller to the king, we poets ſucceed better in 
Action than in truth. This anſwer was not ſo 
ſincere as that which a Dutch ambaſſador made, 
when the fame monarch complained that hi 
maſters paid leſs regard to him than they had 

done to Cromwell; Ab, Sir! ſays the ambal- 
ſador, Oliver was quite another man-------It is 
not my intent to give a commentary on Wal- 
ler's character, nor on that of any other per- 
ſon; for I conſider men after their death in no 
other light than as they were writers, and 
wholly diſregard every thing elſe. I ſhall on- 
ly obſerve, that Waller, though born in a court, 
and to an eſtate of five or ſix thouſand pounds 
ſterling a year, was never ſo proud or fo indo- 
lent as to lay aſide the happy talent which na- 
ture had indulged him. The earls of Dorſet 
and Roſcommon, the two dukes of Bucking- 
ham, the lord Halifax, and ſo many other no- 
blemen, did not think the reputation they ob- 
tained of very great poets and illuſtrious wri- 
ters, any way derogatory to their quality, 
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They are more glorious for their works than 
for their titles. Theſe cultivated the polite 
arts with as much aſſiduity, as though they had 
been their whole dependence. They alſo have 
made learning appear venerable in the eyes 


of the vulgar, who have need to be led in all 


things by the great, and who nevertheleſs fa- 
ſhion their manners leſs after thoſe of the no- 
bility { cn England I mean) than in any other 
country in the world, 
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LETTER XXII. 


OF MR. POPE, AND SOME OTHER 3 
: th 


Intended to treat of Mr. Prior, one of there 
moſt amiable Engliſh poets, whom you ſaw to 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary at Pa- m. 
Tis in 1712. J alſo deſigned to have given you un 
ſome idea of the lord Roſcommon's and the ex 
lord Por ſet's muſe ; but I find that to do this ry 
T ſhould be obliged to write a large volume, h- 
and that after much pains and trouble youll or 
would have but an imperfe idea of all thoſe pf 
works. Poetry is a kind of muſic in which a of 
man ſhould have ſome knowlege, before he 
pretends to judge of it. When I give you a 
tranſlation of ſome paſſages from thoſe foreign i. 
poets, I only prick. down, and that imperfect- 
Iy, their muſic ; but then I cannot expreſs the 
taſte of their hermouy, Fr 


There is one Engliſh poem eſpecially, which ” 
I ſhould deſpair of ever making you under- 4 


ſtand, the title whereof is Hudibras. The ſub- 
ject of it is the civil war in the time of the 
grand rebellion ; and the principles and prac-W ba. 
tice of the Puritans are therein ridiculed. 11 
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is Don Quixotte, it is our * Satyre Meaippee, 


blended together. I never found ſo much wit 


in one ſingle book as in that, which at the ſame 
time is the moſt difficult to be tranſlated. Who 
would beheye that a work which paints in ſuch 
lively and natural colours the feveral foibles 


and follies of mankind, and where we meet 


with more ſentiments than words, ſhould baffle 
the endeavours of the beſt tranſlator ? but the 
reaſon of this is, almoſt every part of it alludes 
to particular incidents. The clergy are there 
made the principal object of ridicule, which is 
under ſtood but by few among the laity. Fo 
explain this, a commentary would be neceſſa- 
ry, and humour when explained is no longer 
humour. Whoever lets up for a commentator - 
of ſmart ſayings and repartees, is himſelf a 
blockhead, This is the reaſon why the works 
of the ingenious Dean Sxift, who has been 
called the Engliſh Rabelais, will never be well 
underſtood- in France. This gentleman has 
the honour (in common with Rabelais) of be- 


* Species of ſatire in proſe and verſe, written in 
France in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the league at 
that time, This ſatire which is alſo called Catholicoa ' 
TEſpagne, was looked upon as a maſter- piece. Rapin, 
Le Koy, Bithou, Paſſerat and Cretien, the greateſt wits 
of that age, are the authors of it; and it was entitled 
Menippe, from Menippus, a woke philoſopher, who 
bad written letters filled with ſharp, ſatyrical expreſ- 
ſians, in imitation of Varro, who compoſed ſatyrs 


hich he entitled Satyrae Menippeae. 


* 
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ing a prieſt, and like him laughs at every 
thing. But in my humble opinion, the title 
of the Engliſh Rabelais, which is given the 
dean, is highly derogatory to his genius. The 
former has interſperſed his unaccountably fan- 
taſt ic and unintelligible book with the molt gay 


ſtrokes of humour, but which at the ſame time 


has a greater proportion of impertinence, He 
has been vaſtly laviſh of erudition, of ſmut, 
and inſipid raillery. An agreeable tale of two 
pages is purchaſed at the expence of whole vo- 
lumes of nonſenſe, There are but few per- 
Jens, and thoſe of a groteſque taſte, who pre- 
tend to underitand, and to eſteem this work; 
for as to the reſt of the nation, they laugh at 
the pleaſant and diverting touches which are 
found in Rabelais, and deſpiſe his book. He 
is looked upon as the prince of buffoons, 
'The readers are vexed to think that a man, 
who was maſter of ſo much wit, ſhould have 
made ſo wretched an ule of it. He is an in- 
toxicated philoſopher, - who never writ but 
when he was 1n liquor, 

Dean Swift is Rabelais in his ſenſes, and fre- 
quenting the politeſt company. The former 
indeed is not ſo gay as the latter, but then he 
poſſeſſes all the delicacy, the juſtneſs, the 
choice, the good taſte, in all which particulars 
our gigling rural vicar. Rabelais is wanting, 
he poetical numbers of dean Swift are of a 


ſingular and almoſt inimitable taſte; true hu- 
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mour, whether in proſe or verſe, ſeems to be 
his peculiar talent; but whoever is deſirous of 
underſtanding him perfectly, muſt viſit the iſ- 
land in which he was born, 

It will be much eafier for you to form an i- 
dea of Mr. Pope's works. He is, in my opi- 
nion the moſt elegant, the molt cot rect poet; 
and at the ſame time the moit harmonious (a. 
circumſtance which redounds very much to the 
honour of his-muſe) that England ever gave 
birth to. He has mellowed the molt harſh 
ſounds of the Engliſh trumpet to the ſoft ac- 
cents of the flute; His compcſitions may be 
eaſily tranſlated, becauſe they are vaſtly clear 
and perſpicuous; beſides, moſt of his ſubjects 
are general, and relative to all natious. 

His Eflay on Criticiſm will ſoon be known 
in France, by the tranſlation which! A obe de 
Renel has made of it. 5 

Here is an extract from his poem entitſed 
the Rape of the Lock, which I juſt now trans 
lated with the latitude I nfually tahg on ſuch 
occaſions; for once again, nothing can be more 
ridiculous than to tranflate a poet literally. 


Umbriel, a Vinſtanf, viei! Gnome rechigne, 

Va d'une aile peſante et d'un air renfrogne 

Chercher en murmurant la caverne profonde, 

Oux loin des doux raions que repand l'œil du monde: 
La Deeſſe aux vapeurs a choifi ſon ſejour, 

Les triſtes Aquilons y ſiflent a Ventour, | 


— 
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Et le ſoufle mal ſain de leur aride haleine 
porte aux environs la fievre et la migriane. 
Sur un riche ſofa derriere un paravent 

Loin des flambeaux, de bruit, des parleurs et du vent, 
La quinteuſe Deeſſe inceſſamment repoſe, 

Le cœur gros de chagrin, ſans en ſavoir la cauſe, 

- Naiant penſee jamais, Vefpric toujours trouble, 
L'œil charge, le teint pale, et Phypocondre enfle. 
Lamediſante Envie, eſt aſſiſe aupres d'elle, 

Vieil ſpeare feminin, decrepite pucelle, 

Avec un air devot dechiraut ſon prochain, 

Et chanſonnant les gens l'evangile a la main. 

Sur un lit plein de fleurs negligemment panchee 
Une jeune Beaute non loin d'elle eſt couchee, 

Cꝰeſt PAﬀeRation qui grafſaie en parlant, 

Ecoute ſans entendre, et lorgne en regardant. 
Qui rougit ſans pudeur, et rit de tout ſans joie, 
De cent maux differens pretent qu'elle eſt la preie: 
Et pleine de ſante ſous le rouge et la fard, 

Se plaine avec mole ſſe, et ſe pame avec art. 


Umbriel, a duſky, melancholy ſprite 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, 

Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 

Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of Spleen. 
swift on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 
No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
The dreaded eaſt is all the wind that blows. 
Here, in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
-She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, - 
Pain at her fide, and Megrim at her head, | | 
Two handmaids wait the throne: alike in place, 
But diff ring far in figure and in face, 

Here ſtood ill nature like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and white array'd ; 
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With ore of prayers for mornings, nights, and noous, 
Her hand is fill'd ; her boſom with lampoons. 

Thete Affectation, with -a ſickly mein, 

Shows in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 

frattis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 

Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride; 

on the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 

Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow, 


This extract in the original (not in the faint 
tranſlation I have give you of it) may be com- 
pared to the deſcription of La Moleſſe (ſoftneſs 
or effeminacy) in Boileau's Lutrin. 
. Methinks I now have given you ſpecimens 
enough from the Engliſh poets. I have made 
ſome tranſient mention of their philoſophers, 
but as for good hiltorians among them I do not 
know of any; and indeed a Frenchman was 
forced to write their hiſtory, Poſſibly the 
Engliſh genius, which is either languid or im- 
petuous, has not yet acquired that unaffected 
eloquence, that plain but majeſtic air, which 
hiſtory requires, Poſſibly too the ſpirit of par- 
ty, which exhibits objects in a dim and confuſ- 
ed light, may have ſunk the credit of their hi- 
ſtorians. One half of the nation is always at 
variance with the other half, I have met with 
people who aſſured me that the duke of Marl- 
borough was a coward, and that Mr. Pope was 
a fool; juſt as ſome Jeſuits in France declare 
Paſcal to have been a man of little or no ge- 
nus; and ſome Janſeniſts affirm father Bour- 
aloue to have been a mere babbler, The Ja- 
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= eobites conſider Mary queen of Scots as a pic 
obus heroine, but thoſe of an oppoſite party 
look upon her as a proſtitute, an adultereſs, a 
murderer. Thus the Engliſh have memorials 
of the ſeveral reigns, but no ſuch thing as a 
hiſtory. There is indeed now living, one Mr: 
Gordon, (the public are obliged to him for a 
tranſlation of Tacitus) who 1s very capable of 
writing the hiſtory of his own country, but 
Rapin de Thoyras got the ſtart of him. To 
conclude, in-my opinion the Engliſh have not 
ſuch good hiſtorians as the French, have no 
ſuch thing as a real tragedy, have ſeveral de- 
lightful comedies, ſome wonderful paſſages in 
certain of their poems, and boaſt of philoſo- 
phers that are worthy of inſtructing mankind; 
The Engliſh have reaped very great benefit 
from the writers of our nation, and therefore: 
we ought, (ſince they have not ſcrupled to be 
in our debt) to borrow from them. Both the 
Engliſh and we came after the Italians, who 
have been our inſtruftors in all the arts, and 
whom we have ſurpaſſed in ſome. I cannot de- 
termine which of the three nations ought to be ef ( 
honoured with the palm; but happy the writ-Wtyer 
er who could diſplay their various merits. 
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, OF THE REGARD THAT OUGHT TO- 
{MM BE SHEWN- TO MEN OF LE I TERS. 
ut 


ple, have foundations eſtabliſhed in fa» 


no wur of the polite arts like thoſe in France. 


e- Tbere are univerſities in moſt countries, but 
in it is in France only that we meet with ſo be- 


ſo-Nꝛeficial an encouragement for aſtronomy, and 
1d; Nell parts of the mathematics, for phyſic, for re- 


fit ¶ ſearches into antiquity, for painting, ſculpture 
re and architecture. Lewis the fourteenth has 
be Mimmortalized his name by theſe ſeveral founda- 
theWions, and this immortality did not coit him two⸗ 
bo hundred thouſand livres a year. 

and I muſt confeſs, that one of the things I ve- 
de- Wry much wonder at, is, that as the parliament: 
| be Wof Great Britain have promiſed a reward of 
twenty thouſand pounds Sterling to any perſon 
who may diſcover the longitude, they ſhould 
never have once thought to imitate Lewis the 


the arts and ſciences. 
Merit indeed meets in England with rewards 


— 


EITHER the Engliſh, nor any other peo-- 


fourteenth in his muniſicence with regard to 


of another kind, which redound more to the 
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honour of the nation. The Engliſh have ſo 
great a veneration for exalted: talents, that: 
man of merit in their country is always ſure 
of making his fortune. Mr, Addiſon in France 
would have been elected a member of one of 

the academies, and, by the credit of ſome wo 
men, might have obtained a yearly penſion of 
twelve hundred livres; or elſe might have been 
impriſoned in the Baſtile, upon pretence that 
certain ſtrokes in his tragedy of Cato had beer 
diſcovered, which glanced at the porter of ſome 
man in power, Mr. Addiſon was raiſed tothe 
' Poſt of ſecretary of ſtate in England. Sir ! 
ſaac Newton was made warden of the royz 
mint. Mr. Congreve had a conſiderable & em 
ploy ment. Mr, Prior was plenipotentiary. Dr 


Swift is Dean of St. Patrick in Dublin, and is E 
more revered in Ireland than the primate him . 
ſelf. The religion which Mr. Pope profeſſeg iin | 
excludes him indeed from preferments of ever) Geh 
kind, but then it did not prevent his gaining twofſ n 
hundred thouſand livres by his excellent tranſ te 
lation of Homer. I myſelf ſaw a long time iq = 
France the author of Rhadamiſtus ready to pay 
periſh for hunger: and the ſon of one off and 
the greateſt men F our country ever gave birth tre 


to, and who was beginning to run the noble 

career which his father had ſet him, would 801 
have been reduced to the extremes of miſery, 

had he not been patronized by Mr, Fagon, 


Secretary for Jamaica, | Mc, de Crebillon. h Racine, 
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Bur the circumſtance which moſtly encoura- 
ges the arts in England, is the great veneration 
which is paid them. The picture of the prime 
miniſter hangs over the chimney of his own 


cloſet, but I have ſeen that of Mr, Pope in 


twenty noblemens houſes. Sir Iſaac Newton 
was revered in his life time, and had a due reſ- 
pet paid to him after his death; the greateſt 
men in the nation diſputing who ſhould have 
the honour of holding up his pall. Go into 
Weſtminſter- Abbey, and you will find, that 
what raiſes the admiration of the ſpectator is 
not the mauſoleums of the Engliſh kings, but 
the monuments, which the gratitude of the na- 
tion has erected to perpetuate the memory of 
thoſe illuſtrious men who contributed to its 
glory. We view their ſtatues in that abbey in 
the ſame manner, as thoſe of Sophocles, Pla- 
to and other immortal perſonages were viewed 


Win Athens; and I am perſwaded, that the bare 


ſight- of thoſe glorious monuments, has fired 
more than one breaſt, and been the occaſion of 
their becoming great men. . 

The Engliſh have even been reproached wich 
paying too extravagant honours to mere merit, 
and cenſured for interring the celebrated ac- 
treſs Mrs. Oldfield in Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
with almoſt the ſame pomp as Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Some pretend that the Engliſh had paid her 
theſe great funeral honours, purpoſely to make 


us more ſtrongly ſenſible of the barbarity and 
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. injuſtice which they object to us, for having by, 
ried Mademoiſelle le Couvreur gnominiontly 
in the fields. 
But be aſſured from me, that the Engliſt 
were prompted by no other principle, in bury 
ing Mrs. Oldfield in Veſtminſter-Abbey, that 
their good ſenſe, They are far from being { 
ridiculous as to brand with infamy an art whic 
has immortalized an Euripides and a Sophccles 
or to exclude from the body of their citizens a 
ſet of people.whoſe buſineſs is to fet off, with 
the utmoſt grace of fpeech and act ion, thoſe 
pieces which the nation is proud of. 
Under the reign of Charles the firſt, and in 
the beginning ofthecivil wars raiſed by a num- 
ber of rigid fanatics, who at laſt were the vic- 
tims to it, a great many pieces were publiihed 
againſt theatrical and other ſhews, which were 
attacked with the greater virulence, becauſe 
that monarch and his queen, daughter to Hens 
ry the fourth of France, were pathonately fond 
of them. 
One Mr. Prynne, a man of moſt furiou 
ſcrupulous principles, who would have thought 
himſelf damned had he wore a caſſock inſtead 
of a ſhort cloak, and have been glad to fee one 
half of mankind cut the other to pieces for the 
glory of God, and the propaganda fide ; took 
it into his head to write a moſt wretched ſatire 
againſt ſome pretty good comedies, which were 
exhibited very innocently every night betors 
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their Majeſties. He quoted the authority of 
the Rabbi's, and ſome paſſages from St Bona-- 
yenture, to prove that the OEdipus of Sopho- 
cles was the work of the evil ſpirit; that Te- 
rence was excommunicated ipſo facto; and ad- 
fed, that doubtleſs Brutus, who was a very 
erere Janſeniſt, aſſaſſinated Julius Caeſar, for 
yo other reaſon, but becauſe he, who was pon- 
lex maximus, preſumed to write a tragedy; 
the ſubject of which, was OEdipus. Laſtly, he 
declared that all who frequented the theatre: 
yere excommunicated, as they thereby renoun- 
ed their baptiſm. ' his was caſting the high- 
eſt inſult on the King and all the royal family; 
ind as the Englith loved their prince at that 

time, they could not bear to hear a writer 
Walk of excommunicating him, though they 
themſelyes afterwards cut his head off. Prynne 
vas ſummoned to appear before the ſtar- cham- 
ber; his wonderful book, fron which father Le 
Brun ſtole his, was ſentenced to be burnt by 
the common hangman, and himſelt to loſe his- 
ears. His tryal is now extant, 

The Italians are far from attempting to caſt 
ad a blemiſh on the opera, or to excommunicate 
nel Signior Seneſino or Signora Cuzzoni With 
he regard to myſelf, I could preſume to wiſh that 
okMibe magiſtrates would ſuppreſs 1 know not 
irellvbat contemptible pieces written againſt the 
ſage. For when the Engliſh and Italians hear, 
bat we brand. with the greateſt mark of infa: 
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my an art in which we excel; that we excom- 
municate perſons who receive falaries from the 
king; that we condemn as impious a ſpectaclé 
exhibited in convents and monaſteries; that we 
diſhonour ſports in which Lewis the fourteenth, 
and Lewis the fifteenth performed as actors: 
that we give the title of the devil's works, to JF 
pieces which are received by magiſtrates of the 
moſt ſevere character, and repreſented before 
a virtuous queen; when, I ſay, foreigners are 
told of this inſolent conduct, this conteinpt for 
the royal authority, and chis Gothic ruſticity 
which ſome preſume to call Chriſtian ſeverity, 
what an idea mult they entertain of our nation! 
And how will it be poſſible for them to con- 
ceive, either that our laws give a ſanction to an 
art which is declared infamous, or that ſome 

| perſons dare to ſtamp with infamy an art which 

= receives a ſanction from the laws, is rewarded 
| by kings, cultivated and encouraged by the 
2 | greateſt men, and admired by whole nations! 
= And that father Le Brune's impertinent libel Hoa 
againſt the ſtage, is ſeen in a book ſeller's ſhop, Wiron 

| ſtanding the very next to the immortal labours ral 
of Racine, of Corneille, of Moliere, etc! con 
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F THE ROYAL SOCIETY, AND o. 
THER ACADEMIES. 


re „ | 
re T HE Engliſh had an. academy of ſciences 
Yr many years before us; but then it is not 


under ſuch prudent regulations as ours: the 
ly reaſon of which very poſſibly is, becauſe 
it was founded before the Academy of Paris; 
for had it been founded after, it would very 
probably have adapted ſome of the ſage laws 
of the former, and improved upon others, 

Two things, and thoſe the moſt «<flential to 
man, are wanting in the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, I mean rewards and laws. A ſeat in the 


oa Geometrician or a Chemiſt ; but this is ſo far 
from being the caſe at London, that the ſeve- 
irs ral members of the Royal Society, are at a 
continual, though indeed [mall expence, Any 
man in England who declares himſelf a lover 
of the mathematics and natural philoſophy, and 
expreſſes an inclination to be a member of the 
Royal Society, is immediately elected into it f. 


+ The reader will call to mind that thele letters 
were written about 1728 or 30, ſince which time the 


Academy at Paris is a ſmall, but ſecure fortune 
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But in France it is not enough that a man who 
aſpires to the honour of being a member of 
the academy, and of receiving the royal ſti- 
pend, has a love for the ſciences ; he muſt at 
the ſame time be deeply ſkilled in them; and 
is obliged. to diſpute the ſeat with competitors 
Who are ſo much the more formidable as they 
-are fired by a principle of glory, by intereſt, by 
the difficulty itſelf, and by that inflexibility of 
mind, which is generally found in thoſe who 
devote themſelves to that pertinacious ſtudy, 
the mathematics. 

The Academy of Sciences is prudently con- 
Hined to the ſtudy of nature, and, indeed, this 
is a field ſpacious enough for fifty or three» 
ſeore perſons to range in. That of London 
mixes indiſcriminately literature with phyſics; 
but methinks the founding an academy merely 
for the polite arts is more judicious, as it pre- 
vents confuſion, and the joining, in ſome mea» 
ſure, of heterogeneals, ſuch as a diſſertation on 
the head-drefſes of the Roman ladies, with an 
Hundred or more new curves, 

As there is very little order and regularity 
in the Royal Society, and not the leaſt encou- 
. Tagement; and that the academy of Paris is 


names of the ſeveral candidates are, by a law of the 
Royal Society, poſted up in it, in order that a choice 
may be made of ſuch perſons only as are qualified to be 
members. The celebrated Mr. de Fontenelle had 
the honour to paſs through this Ordeal. 
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g 2 quite different foot, it is no wonder that 

ur tranſactions are drawn up in a more juſt 
xd beautiful manner than thoſe of the Engliſh. 
zoldiers who are under a regular diſcipline, 

nd beſides well paid, muſt neceſſarily, at laſt, 

er form more glorious atchievements than o- 
ers who are mere voluntiers. It muſt indeed 

e confeſſed that the Royal Society boaſt their 
ewton, but then he did not owe his knows- 
age and diſcoveries to that body; ſo far 
om it, that the latter were intelligible to very 

ww of his fellow- members. A genius like 
hat of Sir Lſaac belonged to all the academies 

the world, becauſe all had a thouſand things 

learn of him. 

The celebrated Dean Swift formed a deſign, 

the latter end of the late Queen's reign, to 

und an academy for the Engliſh tongue up- 


ly Wh the model of that of the French. This pro- 
” was promoted by the late earl of Oxford, FA 
* rd high treaſurer, and much more by the Ty 
on Ard Bolingbroke, ſecretary of ſtate, who had 
an 


e happy talent of ſpeaking without premedi- 
tion, in the parliament-houſe, with as much 
rity as dean Swift writ in his cloſet, and 
ho would have been the ornament and pro- 
ter of that academy, Thoſe only would 
we been choſe members of it, whoſe works 
ill laſt as long as the Engliſh tongue, ſach as 
an Swift, Mr. Prior, whom we ſaw here in- 
ted with a public clia racter, and whoſe fame 
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in England is equal to that of La Fontaine in 
France; Mr. Pope the Engliſh Boileau, Mr. 
rere who may be called their Moliere, 
and ſeveral other eminent perſons whoſe names 
I have forgot ; all theſe- would have raiſed the 
glory of that body to a great height, even in 


its infancy, But queen Anne being ſnatched 
ſuddenly from the world, the-Whigs were re- 
ſolved to ruin the protectors of the intended 
academy, a circumſtance that was of the moſt 
fatal conſequence to polite literature, The 
members of this academy would have had a ve- 
ry great advantage over thoſe who firſt formed 
that of the French ; for Swift, Prior, Congreve, 
Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, etc. had fixed the En- 
gli ſh tongue by their writings : whereas Chape 
lain, Colletet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Perrin, Cotin 
our firſt academicians, were a diſgrace to thei 
country ; and ſo much ridicule is now attach 
ed to their very names, that if an author of ſome 
genius in this age had the misfortune to be cal 
led Chapelain-or Cotin, he would be under a 
neceſſity of changing his name. 

One circumſtance, to which the Engliſh a 
cademy ſhould eſpecially have attended, is, tc 
have preſcribed to themſelves occupations of : 
quite different kind from thoſe with which ou 
academicians amuſe themſelves, A wit of this 
country aſked me for the memoirs of the 
French academy. I anſwered, they have nc 
memoirs, but have printed threeſcore or four 
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ſore volumes in quarto of compliments, The 
r. ¶ gentleman peruſed one or two of them, but 
e, ¶vithout being able to underſtand the ſtyle in 
es which they were written, though he under- 
he ¶ tod all our good authors pet ſectly. All, ſays 
in be, I ſee in theſe elegant diſcourſes is, that the 


ed Wnember elect having aſſured the audience that 


e- bis predeceſſor was a great man, that car- 
dinal Richelieu was a very great man, that the 
oſt chancellor Seguier was a pretty great man; 
be chat Lewis the fourteenth was a more than 
Je- great man, the director anſwers in the very 


dame ſtrain, and adds, that the member elect 


Leg nay alſo be a ſort of great man, and that him- 
Zu-Heelf, in quality of director, maſt alſo have ſome 
pe char e in this greatneſs. 

The cauſe why all theſe 1 diſcour- 
ſes have unhappily done ſo little honour to 
this body is evident encugh. Vitium eſt tem- 
ports potius quam hominis. he fault is owing 
to the age rather than to particular perſons. 
I grew up inſenſibly into a cuſtom, for every 
academician to repeat theſe elogiums at his re- 
ception; it was laid down as a kind of law, 
that the public ſhould be indulged from time 


of to time the ſullen ſatisfaction of yawning over 
theſe productions. If the reaſon ſhould after- 
. wards be ſought, why the greateſt geniuſes 
the 


who have been incorporated into that body have 
ſometimes made the worſt ſpeeches; I anſwer, 
hat it is wholly owing to a ſtrong propenſion, 


* 
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the gentleman in queſtion had to ſhine, and to 
diſplay Aa thread-bare, worn-out ſubject in a 
new and uncommon light, The neceſlity of 
ſaying ſomething, the perplexity of having no- 
thing to ſay, and a deſire of being witty, are 
three circumſtances which alone are capable of 
making even the greateſt writer ridiculous, 
'Theſe gentlemen, not being able to ſtrike out 
any new thoughts, hunted after a new play of 
words, and delivered themſelves without think- 
ing at all; in like manner as people who ſhould 
ſeem to chew with great eagerneſs, and make 
as though they were cating, at the ſame time 
that they were jult ſtarved. 

It is a law in the French academy, to pub- 
Jiſh all thoſe diſcourſes by which only they are 
Known, but they ſhould rather make a law ne- 
ver to print any of them. 

- But the academy of the Belles.Lettres have 
a more prudent and more uſeful object. which 
is, to preſent the public with a collection of 
tranſactions that abound with curious reſearch- 
es and critiques. "Theſe tranſactions are alrea- 
dy eſteemed by foreigners; and it were only 
to be wiſhed, that ſome fubje&s in them had 
been more-thoroughly examined, and that 0- 
thers had not been treated at all, As for in- 
Nance, we ſhould have been very well ſatisfied 
had they omitted I-know-not-what diflertation 
on the prerogative of the right hand over the 
left; and ſome others, which though not pub- 
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iſhed under fo ridiculous a title, are yet writ- 

ten on ſubjects that are almoſt as frivolous and 
Illy. | 

The academy of ſciences, in fuch of their 
reſearches as are of a more difficult kind and a 

nore ſenſible uſe, embrace the knowlege of na- 

ure and the improvement of the arts. We 
my preſume that ſuch profound, ſuch unin- 
errapted purſuits as theſe, ſuch exact calcula- 

ons, ſach refined diſcoveries, ſuch extenſive” 
id exalted views, will, ar laſt, produce ſome-- 
thing that may prove of advantage to the uni- 
jerſe. Hitherto, as we have obſerved toge- 
her, the moſt uſeful diſcoveries have been 
hade in the moſt barbarous times, One would 
pnclude that the buſineſs of- the moſt en- 
phtened ages and the moſt learned bodies, is, 

d argue and debate on things which were in- 
nted by ignorant people. We know exactly 

ie angle which the fail of a ſhip is to make 

th the keel, in order to its failing better; 
nd yet Columbus diſcovered America, without 
aving the leaſt idea of the property of this 
ngle : however I am far from inferring from 
ence, that we are to confine ourlelves mere-- 
to a blind practice, but happy it were, would 
ataraliſts and geometricians unite, as much as 
oſt ble, the practice with the theory, 

Strange, bur ſo it is, that thoſe things which 
ect the greateſt honour on the human mind, 
e frequently of the leaſt benefit to it! Aman 
H 2. 
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who under(fands the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic, aided by a little good ſenſe ſhall a 
maſs prodigious wealth in trade, ſhall become 
a Sir Peter Delme, a Sir Richard Hopkins, 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, whilſt a poor algebraiſtſ 
ſpends his whole life in fearching for aſtoniſh 
ing properties and relations in numbers, whic 
at the ſame time are of no manner of uſe, anc 
will not acquaint him with the nature of ex 
changes, This is very nearly the caſe wi 
molt of the arts; there is a certain point be 
yond which, all reſearches ſerve to no othe 
purpoſe, than merely to delight an inquiſitiy 
mind. Thoſe ingenious and. uſeleſs truths maz 
be compared to ſtars, which, by being placec 
at too great a diſtance, cannot afford us th 
leaſt light. 
With regard to the French academy, ho! 
great a ſervice would they do to literature, t 
the language, and the nation, if, inſtead of put 
liſbing a ſet of compliments annually, the 
would give us new editions of the valuab 
works written in the age of Lewis the fou 
teenth, purged from the ſeveral errors of dic 
tion which are crept into them! There a 
many of theſe errors in Corneille and Molier 
but thoſe in La Fontaine are very numerou 
Such as could not be corrected, might at le: 
be pointed out. By this means, as all the Ei 
ropeans read thoſe works, they would teac 
them our language in its utmoſt purity, whic 
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by that means, would be fixed to a laſting 
ſtandard ; and valuable French books, being 
then printed at the king's expence, would prove 

Wone of the moſt glorious monuments the nati= 
on could boaſt, I have been told that Boileau 

formerly made this propoſal, and that it has 

ſince been revived by a + gentleman eminent 
for his genius, his fine ſenſe, and juſt taſte for 
criticiſm ; but this thought has met with the 
fate of many other uſeful projects, of being, 
applauded and neglected. , 


+ L'Abbe de Rothelin of the French academy. 
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ACADEMY. Deſign for eſtabliſhing an academy for 
the improyement of the Engliſh tongue, p. 167. 
Reaſons why that deſign was laid aſide, 168. Re- 
flections on the French academy, and on that of the 
ſciences, 169, 170, and of the advantages which 

might accrue from the French academy in France, 
172, 173. 

Addiſon (Mr.) A confiderable fault in his beautiful 
tragedy of Cato, 131. The high eſteem in which 
his writings are held in England, 160. 

Ages (barbarous.) The moſt uſeful inventions 1550 
been diſcovered in them, 171. 

Anaxagoras, His opinion concerning the nature of the 
ſoul, 73. 

Antonio. A ridiculous character in one of Otway's 

plays, 125. 

Argonauts, Sir Iſaac Newton fixes the time of their 

expedition, 123, 

Ariſtotle. The only reaſon why he had ſo many 
commentators was, becauſe he was unintelligible, 
73» 


. 
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TN DE X 

- Aſtronomy, The uſe Sir Iſaac Newton made of this 
ſcience in rectifying chronology, 117. 
Attraction. Sir Iſaac Newton borrowed his ſyſtem of 
attraction from the Lord Bacon, 69. Explication 
of rhat ſyſtem, 93, 94, Defence of the term at- 
traction, 104, 105. 3 


B. 


BACON (Lord.) His character and elogium, 70, etc; 
Curious refleQions on his philoſophical diſcoveries - 


and-his works; 67—70. His * of Hensy VII. 
cenſured, 71, 


Baptiſm, Idea which the Quakers entertain of that 


inſtitution, 4—6. 


Barclay (Robert.) Author of the apology for the Qua- 
| kers, a work in great eſteem, 6. preſents it to = 
Charles II. 17. 

Baſtile. Sir John Vanbrugh being in France was 
impriſoned in the Baſtile, wirhdut knowing why, 
136. 


Bernard (St.) The ſingular opinion of this father with 


regard to the ſtate of the ſoul after death, 74. 
Bernouilli. Whether. he invented the — calcu- 
lation, 116. 


Bodies. Cavſe of their denſity diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, 110. 


' . Bolingbroke (Viſcount. Conſidered as one of the de- 


© fenders'of the church of England, 28. An ingent- 


ous and noble anſwer of that Lord, relating to the- 


Duke of Marlborough, in the oppoſite party, 66. 
Brounker (Lord.) Squared the byperbola, 114, 


C. 


CHARTA MAGNA. A famous edict which the Eng- 
liſh Jook upon as the foundation of their liberties, 
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80. "Examination of that charter, 50—53. 

I Chineſe. The practice of inoculation has been among” 
that people above two hundred years, 63. 

Chronology, The new diſcoveries Sir Haac Newton: 
made in that ſcience, 117. Principles on which he 
eſtabliſhed them, 1179—123, . 

Cibber (Mr.) An Engliſh poet, and an excellent come- | 
dian, 139. 

Eircaſſians. The inoculation of the ſmall pox invent» 

ed by that people. Reaſons why this cuſtom is Prace- 
tiſed by them, 57—63. 

„ WH Clarke (Dr.) A famous divine, A ſtickler for Socini- 

aniſm, 37, His character, ibid. His adherence to 

that ſet of people though prejudicial to his fortune, 

t 38. = 

Clergy. Their authority in England, 28, 29. Their 


Foy 


.n 


$ morals better than thoſe of the French clergy, 30. 
> Moſt Engliſh clergymen are pedants, and not very. 

amiable in ſociety, 31. They fuddle themſelves” 
1 which gives no offence, ibid. 


colours. Different colours of the rays of light, fixed 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, 1 qq, etc. 
h Comedies. The Engliſh have ſome very beautiful ones, 
but to taſte them, a reader muſt underſtand the 
I tongue, they being very much. disfigured in a tranſ- 
lation, 139. 
c Comets, Explained by Sir Iſaac Newton, 101, Opi- 
nion of ſome other philoſophers, 101, 102, 
» Commerce. Flouriſhing ſtate of it in England, 544. 
4 etc. Noble. ſimplicity of the rich merchants in Lon» 
e don, 55. 
; Commons (houſe of.) Its original is very obſcure, 50. 
How its authority was increaſed, 51. 
| -Congreve, A famous Engliſh poet, Author of ſome 
excellent comedies, His character, 138, His diſ- 
courſe in a viſit which Mr, de Voltaire * him, 
| ibid. 
ny 


IN D E X. 
Courayer (father). A learned French monk. Has 
-.- Written on the validity of Engliſh ordinations. O1 
pinion entertained of his work in France, and in 
England, 29, Of no advantage to the Engliſh, not 
to the author, ibid, | | 
Courtiers (French), Their deities, 141. 
Cromwell (Oliver) -Perſecutes the Quakers, becauſe 
their religion would not permit them to fight, 15. 
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DFLMxE (sir Peter). A rich Engliſh merchant owes 
his riches to his merit, 172. | 
Des Cartes. His character. Epitome of his life, judg- 
ment on his talents, on his works, and his progreſs 
in philoſophy, geometry, etc. 85, etc. Compared 
to Sir Ifaac Newton, 85. Sir Iſaac deſtroyed moſt 
of his principles, 84. ee 
Differencs, A remarkable one between tragedy and 
comedy, 140. 3 
«Divines. A ſet of men whoſe character is not very a- 
miable, and who do not confine themſelves enough 
do the rules of their profeſſion, 74, etc Much more 
dangerous'to mankind than philoſophers, 81. 
Domines (Antonio de). Firſt explains the cauſes of 
the rainbow, 108, EAT 
Dryden. An excellent Engliſh poet. His character, 
129. Tranſlation of ſome beautiful lines of his, 


- 
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ECOLE DES FEMMES (ſchool for married women). 
A comedy of Moliere imitated by Wycherley, and 

intitled by him The country wife, 136 
Effiat (Marquis of) An ingenious compliment made 
by that nobleman to the lord Bacon, 65. 


IN D ETX 
England. Is properly the country of ſectariſts, 27. 
Engliſh Tongue, A man muſt underſtand it to judge 
of the merit of writers in that language, 139. 
Fathuſaſm, Difficult toconvince an enthuſiaſt by ra- 
tional arguments, 6, 7. | 
Epitaph of Sir John Vanbrugh, 137. 4 
Error of the Engliſh with regard to the meaſure of the 
earth, rectified by Sir Iſaac Newton, 98. , 
Eſſence. That of matter, according to Sir Iſaac New- 1] 
ton, does not conſiſt merely in extenſion; and that 
of the ſoul is not thought, according to Mr. Locke. 
Both differ in opinion from Des Cartes, 84 
Eugene (Prince) Borrows five millions from ſome En- 
gliſh merchants, 55. 2 


change (Royal). A noble idea of it, 34. 

8 7 
0 

' F. 


FLEETS. The Engliſh, in 1723, had three power - 
ful ones at the ſame time in different parts of the 
world, 54. 

Fontenelle (Mr. de). Wrote the elogium of Sir Iſaac 
Newton The Engliſh were diſpleaſed at his com- 
paring Des Cartes to that philoſopher, 85, He has 

attacked the ſyſtem of attraction, 103. 
Format, The only Frenchman in Des Cartes's time 1 
who underſtood his geometry, 90. | F 
ox (George). Founder of Quakeriſm, His charac- A 
ter and adventures, 13—16. | 
rance (civil wars of). As bloody and more fatal than 


18, 


thoſe of England, 43 

trench. The idea they have of England, 44. 
frenchman. Des Cartes little eſteemed by leveral of 
the Engliſh, merely becauſe he was a Frenchman, 
85. : 
concine, A natural daughter of Des Cartes, 86. 
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"GALILEO, Impriſoned in the inquiſitivn for having 
demonſtrated the earth's motion, 87. 

Generations The proportion of their duration with 
that of the reign of kings, 118, 1 19. 

Geometry (Inünites in). Sublime diſcoveries made by 
Sir Iſaac Newton in that ſcience, 114, etc, 

Gordon (Mr.) a very ingenious Engliſh writer, known 

by ſeveral works, 158. 

*Great men. Anſwer to the- queſtion, who is the great · 
eſt man that ever lived? 64. 

Government. Various revolutions in government in 
England, 46—50. In what manner ſubſidies are 
levied in that country, 5 2. in 


. 


H. 


HALLEY (Dr.) His png with regard to the co» 
met in 1680. 101 LE] 
Hatred (reciprocal). Of the Epiſcoparians, and preſby- Lev 
terians in England, much like that of the Janſeriſts Lib. 
and Jeſuits, but with this difference, that the form- 
er obſerve a better decorum, 34. 
Hiſtorians, The Engliſh wanting in good ones, 158. 
Holland, Des Cartes was perſecuted in that country, 
becauſe no one underſtood his philoſophy, $7, 
Holland (North). Des Cartes withdrew to it, ia order 
to cultivate his philoſophy, 87, 
Hopkins {Sir Richard). The prodigious FO he 
reaped by arithmetic, : 7.2. 
Hyperbola. Squared by Lord Brounker, 1 7 
Hypparchus. A Greek philoſopher, His aſtronomi- 
cal obſervations, 120, 
Hudibras A famous poem written by Butler. Judg- 
meat of that work, 152, 153. 


MAC 


IN D E. X. 


I, 


IMPULSION. A term as little underſtood i in philoſo- 

phy as that of attraction, 104. . 

Infinites in Geometry. Carried by Sir Iſaac Newton to 
a wonderful length, 114—116. 

Inoculation, An artificial method of communicating 
the ſmall- pox, firſt brought from Aſia, Origin of this 
invention; curious relation how it was firſt intro» 


other countries, eſpecially. in France, ibid. The 
in Chineſe are ſaid to have . it for a long courſe 
_ of years, 63. 
Inventions, Several great men have diſputed for the 
honour of various inventions, 116. 


L. 

5 | 

LEIBNITZ, Whether he invented Fluxions, 115. 
by-Lewenhoeck. His diſpute with Hartſoecher, ibid. 
iſts Whiberty. Idolized fo much by the Engliſh, that they 
. are even jealous of that of other nations, 340. Foun- 

dation of their liberties, 50. Theſe examined, 

58. 5 li, 52. 
try, Locke (Mr.) His character, 72. Idea of his philo- 


religion, 77. 
Longitude. Reward promiſed in England to the man 
who ſhall diſcover it, 159. 
Lully. Deſpiſed by the ignorant muſicians in realy, 
but admired by thoſe of the greateſt abilities, 1 39, 


M. 


1 


duced in England, 60—63. Effect it had in that 
1. country, ibid. Great benefit it might produce in 


ſophy, 76, 77. He is accuſed of a deſign to deſtroy 


MACHINES, Whether animals are mere machines? 
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: 
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The author's argument againſt that opinion, 90. 


Majeſty. The people of England have the epithet 
5 majeſiy beſtowed upon them by one of their mem · 


wers of parliament. 40. 


Mallebranche (Father). Eſteemed by the Quakers, 


and conſidered by them as a favourer of their prin- 
ciples, 12. ; 


Matter. The eſſence of matter, according to Sir Iſaac 


Newton, conſiſts in ſolidity and extenſion, 84 


Meaſure. That of the cireumference of the terreſtrial 


globe, 98. 


Merchants (Engliſh). Their riches and generoſity, 


355. The greateſt noblemen do not think trade 


_ © Gerogatory to their titles. Examples of this, ibid, 


Milton. A daughter of that immortal poet relieved 
from the moſt extreme miſery by the liberality of 
Queen Caroline, 61. 

Miſantrope of Moliere, Imitated by Wycherley in his 
comedy called the Plain-Dealer, 134. 


Montague (Lady Wortley). The Engliſh are obliged 


to chat lady for introducing the practice of inocula- 
tion among them. Her elogium, 61. 
Muralt (Mr. de) In his letters on the Engliſh and 
French nations, did not expatiate enough « on the En; 
Sliſh comedies, 133. 


N. 


| NEWTON (Sir Iſaac), A favourer of the Socinian 

Principles, 37. In the opinion of ſome people, the 
greateſt man that ever lived, 64. His philoſophy 

quite different from that of Des Cartes, 91. The 
moſt curious and moſt conſiderable of his principles 
explained, from 83, to 123. He has obtained a kind 
of univerſal monarchy over the ſciences, ibid, 


1 N D. E N 


O. 


or pri bun. * A celebrated. Engliſh actreſs. Her 
', very honourable interment, 161. 1 
5 Optics, Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful diſcoveries in 
that ſcience, 1079—112, His method on this occa- 
* ſion, ibid. 
Ordinations (Engliſh), Defended{ by father Courayer. 


* The obligations the Eagliſh have to him for his 
Vork, 30. 
7» WO 0tvay. kidiculouſly imitated ſome of Shakeſpeare's 
Je faults, 125. 
. Oxſord (late Earl of ) Conſidered as the deſender of 
ed the church of England, 28. Favours the deſign of 
* founding an academy, 167. | 
Us = 
* PARLIAMENT (of Great Britain). Compared with: 
a- 
the ancient Romans, 40 The parallel examined, 41. 
bp Reflections on the Engliſh literties and the authori- 
"SE ty of parliaments, 42—43, _ 
—— The bulwark ot the Engliſh monarchs, againſt 
_ the formidable authority of the commons, 51. Few 
| peers have eſtates in thoſe counties whence they 
take their titles, ibid, | 
8 Pen (William). Head of the Quakers in America, 19. 
hel. Penſilvania ſo cailed from him, 22. His travels and- 
phy adventures. Amiable government ſettled by him a- 
mg mong his followers, 23. His death, Accuſed of 
being a Jeſuit, Jaſt fies himſelf, 24. 
_ Philoſophy. The prodigious improvements Lord Ba- 


con made in it, 67. As allo Des Cartes, 91. And. 
Sir Iſaac Newton, 93. | | 


Picart (Mr) The advantage his calculation was of to 
Sir Ilaac Newton s ſyſtem, 98. 


12. 
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; the Engliſh Boileav, 156. The high regard ſhewn 


4 ENCES, 61. WE y 4. 


N D E X. 
Pope (Mr.) One of the greateſt poets of the Engliſh 


nation, His character, 155. Tranſlation of ſome 
beautiful lines from his Rape of the Lock ibid. He 


him in England, 157. 

Popes. Antiently tyrants in England, 48. 

Fox (ſmall.) Given in inoculation. Curious account 

of that practice, 60—62. Havoc in made in Paris Re 

in 1723, 62, 63. > Re 

Pres dy terianiſm. The moſt conſiderable fe after the 
church of England, 32. 

Presbyterians, Character of thoſe in England, 33. 
Difference between the epiſcopal clergy, and thoſe 
of the church of Scotland, ibid. 

Prior (Mr.) An Engliſh poet of diſtinguiſhed merit, 
152. Has a very conſiderable employment beſtow- 
ed upon him, 160. 

Prynne (Mr.) A Fanatic, 162. His arguments again 


. Public ſpectacles, 163, 


Q. 


QUAKERS. Converſation of the author with an old 
quaker of very good ſenſe, 3, etc, Opinion of the 
| _ quakers with regard to baptiſm, 4—5. Their meet- 
. ings, 9. Have neither prieſts nor-miniſters, 10. O- 
rigin of the Quakers, 13, etc. Perſecuted upon the 8 
* firſt eſtabliſhment of their doctrine, 14, 15. They 
* ſettle in America, and particularly in Penſilvania, 
22, 23- Their number decreaſes daily in England. 
©, Reaſons of it, 24. N 
Quality (Engliſh). Fdnd of, and cheriſh the polite 
arts, 141, 142. 
Quicen Caroline, Her elogium. She protects the ſci- 


„ 
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As. Difference in the rays of which light i is con 
poſed, according to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem, 109. 

Religions. Plurality of them very neceſſary, and of 
advantage to the happineſs aud proſperity ot the: 
Engliſh, 35. 

Retz Card nal de). His character, 44. 

Revenue (yearly). A great number of commoners in 
England have two hundred thouſand livres per an- 
num, 53. 

Revolution. A ſingular one of the earth newly diſ- 
covered, 119, 

Rocheſter (Earl of.) His elogium, 144. A beautiful 
paſſage from his Satire againſt man, imitated by our 
author, 145. , 

Romans. Parallel between that people and the Eng- 
liſh, 41, 42. 

Ruſcomb. A town in Berkſhire, where William Pen 
died, 25, 


8. 


SECTS. England properly the country of them, 2: 
Philoſophers will never form religions feQs, becanſe 

they are not enthuſiaſtically mclined, 81. 

Shakeſpeare. The firſt poet who made the Engliſh. 
theatre conſpicuous, 124. His character, ibid. The 
high eſteem the Engliſh have for his writings pro- 
ductive of ill effects, 125 Part of the famous — 
in Hamlet tranſlated into French, 128. 

Socinians. Who compoſe that ſect in England, 36. Sir 
Iſaac Newton and Dr. Clarke favonred their opini- 
ons, 37- Reflections on the ſtate of that ſeR, 38, 

Sorin (Mr.) Cenſures the fyſtem of attraction, 103. 

Soubquiſe (Prince of.) Dies of the ſmall Ons in the Hows: 

er of his youth, 63 | | 


* 


UN D E N 


Bol. The ancients ignorant of the nature of the ſoul: 


Opinions of the fathers; of the ſchoolmen, and of 
the modern philoſophers, 74. 
To (Public ſhews). Forbid on sundays i in Engs 
land, and alſo cards and all other kinds of diverſi- 
ons, 33. 


Steele (Sir Richard). Aber ſeveral fine i 


139. : 

Subſidies. How levied in Great Britain, 52. 

Swift (Dean). His character and elogium, Compars 
ed to Rabelais, 152, 154. 


1. 


4 TELESCOPES: Ohe of 'a new kind invented by Sir 
- * Iſaac Newton, 113. by 
Theatres, The age had theſe before the 3 
124 
Thee and chon. The Qyakers 3 uſe thoſe par- 
ticles in ſpeaking» Juſtification of that form of 
ſpeech, 57. Example of a diſcourſe of this kind ad- 
dreſſed to Charles II. 17 
Thuanus. A judicious author even in his tile, 71. 
5 Tories A. powerful party in England, the counter · 
part to the Whigs, 28, 29. 


Tragedics. Reflections on the ſtate of tragedy i in Eng- 


land, 130, 132. 
Trandation Several paſſages of the moſt famous Eng- 
liſh poets tranſlated by Mr. de Voltaire. One of 
Shakeſpeare, 128 Of Dryden, 130. Of the Earl 
of Rocheſter, 145, 146 Of Waller, 149+ Of Mr. 
Pope, 155, 156. Of the Lord —, 143. Qualities 


neceſſary to form a good tranſlation, 129. 


V. 


| VANBRUGH (Sir John). Author of ſeveral good .co- 


GRIER, £4 ily 


Vi 


Vo 


rr OW FEI 
medies, and an archite&. His character and epitaph, 
137. Was impriſoned in the Baſtile, ibid. 
Villequier (Duke of) Dies in che flower of his youth, 
63. 
Voiture. judgment on that 3 147, 148. 


W. x 


WALLER (Mr.) An Engliſh. poet- His character 
and elogium, 147, 48 Tranſlation of part of his 


- poem on Cromwell's death, 149. His ingenious re- 
ply to Charles i. 150. 
Wallis (Dr.) His progreſs in infinites, 114. 
Warbek (Perkin.) A famous impoſtor in the reign of 
1 Henry VII. 71. 


Whigs. & conſiderable party in England, opponents 
of the Tories, 28, 29. 
1, Whiſton (Mr) His notion with regard to the deluge, 


102 
* Wycherley (Mr.) Author of ſeveral excellent come - 
of dies. A great imitator of Moliere, particularly in 
a- Kis Plain Dealer, 134+. Plot of that comedy, and 


of another intitled the Country Wife, 34—136. 
This poet in great favour wich the celebrated mi- 
r res of Charles II. 133+ 


THE END. 


